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“Satisfaction or Money Back” 

The publishers of THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE guarantee the 
eeliability of every advertisement in this magazine under the following 
eenditions: that any merchandise purchased by a subscriber on account of 
ita advertising appearing in THE HALF-CENTURY, the same proving 


sasatisfactory and the fact being brought to our attention by the 80th of 
the month of issue in which said advertisement appears—your money will 
be refunded by either the manufacturers or by us under eur unqualified 
guarantee of “Satisfaction or Money Back” 
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A Tri-ad Switch 


Also Hair Nets and Hair Dressers’ Tools. 


in any of the prevailing modes. 
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We match perfectly all kinds and qualities of hair. 


Address All Correspondence to 


The Winona Hair Emporium 


5011 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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One of the Effects to be Obtained with 4 Curls of AAA 
Quality Hair, $2.00. 


Let Us Improve Your Looks 


We manufacture Switches, Puffs, Curls, Braids, Bangs, Transfor- 
mations, Pompadors—in fact, Everything in the Line of Hair Goods. 


Switches, AAA Quality, Genuine Human Hair, 20 in. $5.25 
Switches, AA Quality, Genuine Human Hair, 20 in. $3.50 


These switches are regular three-stem with each stem detachable, 
so that they can be used separately, and each switch used singly on 
different parts of the head, and thereby enable you to dress your hair 


Set of 25 beautiful Puffs made of ‘AAA Quality Ringlet Hair @ $2.50 
Set of 19 beautiful Puffs made of AA Quality Ringlet Hair 








CONCERNING SAMPLE COPIES 


Each month we will send out-a few sample copies of THE HALF- 
CENTURY MAGAZINE; and therefore, if you receive a copy and have 
not already subscribed, you may know by this notice that the same was 
sent to you asa a e Copy. We are positive you will like our Magazine 
after having received the. first copy, and would ey sons appreciate your 
subscription—which is only $1.50 a year. We each person re- 
eeiving a sample copy (and also regular subscribers) show the Magazine 

to others, hoping that ov. ms will like our e and subscribe. We 
rot pleasure in in advance for the cman Mail your sub- 
scription to THE HALF-CENTURY, 5202 Wabask Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


WOMEN! 





Cluster of curl puffs made 
of finest quality ringlet hair. 
Hffective hair dressings are 
readily arranged with one 
of these clusters. 


8 beautiful puffs of real 
French ringlet hair, $1.50. 
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per set 
Switches made of finest 
@ $2.00 quality Creole hair. Prices 
according to length, 18 
inches, $2.50. 
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Clairvoyants, Fortune-tellers, Saloons, 


intoxicating Liquors, Get-Rich-Quick Oil Wells or Mining Stocks, Buffet Flats, or Pictures 
ridiculing Colored People. 
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WANTED: A LEADER 


HE race is badly in need of a leader; not one who will merely 
talk about what should be done, but one who is willing to roll 
up his sleeves and work for his people. We want a leader who 
is thoroughly acquainted with the race,—one who knows its history; 
who is far sighted enough to see its future possibilities; who is not 
afraid to stand up for what he knows is right, even in the face of 
death; who will not cringe before the white man; who does not feel 
that his race is inferior to other races. 

We have a number of so-called leaders, but so far, all of them are 
hindered in some way or, other from doing the work that the race 
needs most. We do not want a leader selected for us by the white 
people. There is only one type of Libranian that is fit to lead his 
people in the estimation of the white man—that is the weak, traitorous, 
treacherous type who will sell his race’s birthright for a white man’s 
gold, the advancement that a white man can give him, or a white man’s 
smile. It takes generations to undo the mischief that such a man can 
make during his detrimental career. 
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MAN who styles himself a leader and poses as such for selfish 
interests can do us no good whatever. His motives being purely 
selfish, the race, as far as he is concerned, begins and ends with him- 
self. 
A man whose connections hinder him from doing work that 
should be done, cannot lead. As example, one who is connected with 
a school or other institution that is dependent upon white public con- 
tributions for support is handicapped by his constant fear of offend- 
ing, directly or indirectly, some of those who contribute liberally to the 
support of the institution. 
One employed by the state or national Government in most ca- 
| Pacities is not to be considered as a leader, for his people might ques- 
tion him at some time concerning the seeming indifference or lack of 
desire on the part of some high official to 
work for the best interests of its darker 
darker citizens. 
A HORSE chained a hitching post could 
,; hardly be expected to win a race, neith- 
er could a politician lead his people, for he 
is chained to his party just as securely as" 
the horse is to the post. He could do no 
more for his people than the party leaders 
permitted him to do. Since all political 
party leaders are of the oposite race, there 
is little hope in that direction. The call of 
blood in the most white men is so strong 
that generally they will not help the Libra- 
nian to rise. Most white men have no in- 
tention of helping us to be anything but bet- 
ter servants because as a race they fear 
Libranian development. Libranians are 
increasing too rapidly, they are progressing 
too rapidly to please most of the white peo- 
ple. They realize that race supremacy is 
merely a matter of history—one race comes 
on the stage and plays its part, eclipsing all 
others for a few hundred years and then 
it is pushed off by its successor—therefore 
he will use every argument and every meth- 
od he can, foul or fair, to prevent the over- 
throw of the white race by the ever-increas- 
ing hordes of Libranians. He looks on every member of the race as 
dangerous enemy who must be crushed. 
(Continued on Page 13.) 
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SPREAD THE YULETIDE JOY 


BOUT November first of each year, signs are placed in con- 
A spicuous places throughout the shopping districts of the city, 

or displayed in large type in the various periodicals, advising 
those who read to “shop early.” This sane advice is wasted on about 
ninety-five per cent of the Christmas buyers. “Shop early” with most 
of them means early on the morning of December 24th and in some 
extreme cases, early on Christmas morning, if there is a shop open 
anywhere in town. 


Vain pleas are made to have pity on the poor, tired shop girls who 
must wait on you, and the weary delivery boys who trudge through 
the snow early and late to keep you irom being disappointed. But 
it is no use, there are some people who simply will purchase the bulk 
of their presents at the eleventh hour. 


These people fully realize that eleventh hour purchases are seldom, 
if ever, satisfactory and that the prices are invariably just a trifle 
higher, but in spite of these homely facts, last minute shopping never 
seems to lose its popularity. 


PRICES for some inexplicable reason have continued to soar since 

last Christmas—in fact, they have soared so high that the average 
housewife has to count every penny twice te make ends meet. Such 
conditions cause her to look on the annual Yuletide festival with 
alarm. She looks hopefully at a modest looking pair of black silk 
openwork stockings that she would like to purchase for his sister 
Mary, and learns with dismay that they are $10.00 a pair and “very 
good value for the money.” Undaunted she turns to the handkerchief 
section and learns that the plain hemstitched autograph handkerchiefs 
for which she formerly paid $1.25 a dozen are selling at a dollar each 
and that they are not near so good as those she used to buy. She feels 
that she must give something to her family 
and her most intimate friends yet she does- 
n’t know how to make the little money she 
has to spend cover the cost of a gift to 
each of them. 


USEFUL GIFT, no matter how inex- 

pensive, is worth more to anyone than 
something of fabulous value for which you 
have no use. The best gift of all is the 
one that vou can use every day. We know 
of two such gifts, the purchase price of 
which is within the reach of everyone’s 
pocket book—gifts that are always appre- 
ciated. These two are the Bible and The 
Half-Century Magazine. No member of 
the race should be without a copy of each. 


A year’s subscription to The Half- Cen- 
tury will cost $1.50, 'a very small amount as 
money is valued in these days, but the help 
to be found in every issue is worth many 
times that sum, Such a gift spreads the 
Yuletide joy over the twelve months of the 
year. Such a gift brings daily, pleasant 
memories of the giver. 

Subscribe today and we will maii re- 
ceipt for the amount of the subscription 
to the friend for whom it is intended. This 
saves you endless days in the crowded stores and days and nights of 
worry. Price 15c a copy—$1.50 a year. 


Copyright, 1919, by The Half-Century 
Co., Inc. All rights reserved. Member 
National Negro Press Ass’n. 




































The Auto-biography of an Ex-colored Man 


Second Installment of the Great Serial 


By James Weldon Johnson 





INCE I have grown older I have often 

gone back and tried to analyze the 
change that came into my life after 
that fateful day in school. There 
did come a radical chcange, and, 
young as I was, I felt fully conscious 
of it, though I did not fully compre- 
hend it. Like my first spanking, it 
is one of the few incidents in my 
life that I can remember clearly. 
In the life of every one there is a limited number of 
unhappy experiences which are not written upon the 
memory, but stamped there with a die; and in long 
years after they can be called up in detail, and every 
emotion that waa stirred by them can be lived 
through anew; these are the tragedies of life. We 
may grow to include some of them among the trivial 
incidents of childhood—a broken toy, a promise 
made to us which was not kept, a harsh, heart-pierc- 
ing word—but these, too, as well as the bitter ex- 
periences and disappointnients of mature years, are 
the tragedies of iife. 


And so I have often lived through that hour, that 
day, that week in which was wrought the miracle of 
my transition from one world into another; for I 
did indeed pass into another world. From that time 
I looked out through other eyes, my thoughts were 
colored, my words dictated, my actions limited by 
one dominating, all pervading idea which constantly 
increased in force and weight until I finally realized 
in it a great, tangible fact. 

And this is the dwarfing, warping distorting in- 
fluence which operates upon each Colored man in the 
United States. He is forced to take his outlook on 
all things, not from the viewpoint of a citizen, or a 
man, nor even a human being, but from the stand- 
point of a colored man. It is wonderful to me that 
the race has progressed so broadly as it has, since 
most of its thought and all of its activity must run 
through the narrow neck of one funnel. 

And it is this, too, which makes the Colored pople 
in this country, in reality, a mystery to the whites. 
It is a difficult thing for a wihte man to learn what 
a Colored man really thinks; because, generally, 
with the latter an additional and different light must 
be brought to bear on what he thinks; and his 
thoughts are often influenced by considerations so 
delicate and subtle that it would be impossible for 
him to confess or explain them to one of the opposite 
races. This gives to every Colored man, in propor- 
tion to his intellectuaality, a sort of dual personality; 
there is one phase of him which is disclosed only in 
the freemasonry of his own race. I have often 
watched with interest and sometimes with amaze- 
ment even colored men under cover of broad grins 
and minstrel antics maintain this dualism in the 
presence of white men. 

I believe it to be a fact that the Colored people of 
this country know and understand the white people 
better than the white people know and understand 
them. bh] ve @1 

I now think that this change that came into my 
life was at first more subjective than objective. I 
do not think my friends at school changed so much 
toward me as I did toward them. I grew reserved, 
I might say suspicious. I grew constantly more and 
more afraid of laying myself open to some injury to 
my feelings or my pride. I frequently saw or fan- 
cied I saw some slight where, I am sure, none was 
intended. On the other hand, my friends and teach- 
ers were, if anything, different, more considerate of 
me; but I can remember that it was against this very 
attitude in particular that my sensitiveness revolted. 

“Red” was the only one who did not so wound me; 





up to this day I recall with a swelling heart his 


clumsy efforts to make me understand that nothing 
could change his love for me. 


I 


AM sure that at this time the majority of my 
white schoolmates did not understand or appre- 


ciate any differences between me and themselves; 


but there were a few who had evidently received 





and greater pleasure in music. 


Is a Colored man ever justi- 
fied in ‘‘passing”’ for White? 


1 he author expresses his opin- 
ion of this mooted question in 
a charming manner. 





instructions at home on the matter, and more than 
once they displayed their knowledge in word or ac- 
tion. As the years pased I noticed that the most 
innocent and ignorant among the others grew in 
wisdom. 

I, myself, would not have so clearly understood 
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About the Christmas Fire 


By Evelyn Eastman 


Chough Christmas skies be dark 
and rold, 


And Christmas winds blow keen, 
We'll light the Yule fire as of old, 


Upon the hearthstone mide and 
clean. 


And in the fire light’s ruddy glow: 

While the snowdrifts white grow 
higher, 

And ire-laden North winds blow, 


We'll laugh around the Christmas 
fire. 
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this difference had it not been for the presence of 
the other colored children at school; I had learned 
what their status was, and now I learned that theirs 
was mine. I had no particular like or dislike for 
these black and brown boys and girls; in fact, with 
the exception of “Shiny,” they had occupied very 
little of my thought, but I do know that when the 
blow fell I had a very strong aversion to being 
classed with them. So I became something of a 
solitary. “Red” and I remained inseparable, and 
there was between “Shiny” and me a sort of sympa- 
thetic bond, but my intercourse with the others was 
never entirely free from a feeling of constraint. 
But I must add that this feeling was confined al- 
most entirely to my intercourse with boys and girls 


A Synopsis of the Preceding Chapter 
Will Be Found on Page 14 


of about my own age; I did not experience it with 
my seniors. And when I grew to manhood I found 
myself freer with elderly white people than with 
those near my own age. 
WAS now about eleven years old, but these emo- 
tions and impressions which I have just described 
could not have been stronger or more distinct at an 
older age. 





There were two immediate results of my 
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forced loneliness; I began to find company in books 


I made the former 
discovery through the big, gilt-bound, illustrated 
copy of the Bible, which used to lie in splendid neg- 
lect on the center table in our little parlor. On the 
top of the Bible lay a photograph album. I had often 
looked at the pictures in the album, and one day 
after taking the larger book down, and opening it on 
what seemed to Se an inexhaustible supply of pic- 
tures. I looked at these pictures many times; in 
fact, so often that I knew the story of each one with- 
out having to read the subject, and then, somehow, 
I picked up the thread of history on which is strung 
the trials and tribulations of the Hebrew children; 
this I followed with feverist interest and excitement. 
For a long time King David, with Samson a close 
second, stood at the head of my list of heroes; he 
was not displaced until I came to know Robert the 
Bruce. I read a good portion of the Old Testament, 
all that part treating of wars and rumors of wars, 
and then started in on the New. I became inter- 
ested in the life of Christ, but became impatient 
and disappointed when I found that, notwithstanding 
the great power he possessed, he did not make use 
of it when, in my judgment, he most needed to do 
so. And so my first general impression of the Bible 
was what my later impression has been of a number 
of modern books, that the authors put their best 
work in the first part, and grew either exhausted or 
careless toward the end. 


After reading the Bible, or those parts which held 
my attention, I began to explore the glass-doored 
book-case which I have already mentioned. I found 
there “Pilgrim’s Progress,’ “Peter Parley’s History 
of the United States,” “Grimm’s Household Stories,” 
“Tales of a Grandfather,” a bound volume of an old 
English publication—I think it was called “The Mir- 
ror’’—a little volume called “Familiar Science,” and 
somebody’s “Natural Theology,” which latter, of 
course, I could not read, but which, nevertheless, I 
tackled, with the result of gaining a permanent dis- 
like for all kinds of theology. There were several 
other books of no particular name or merit, such as 
agents sell to people who know nothing of buying 
books. How my mother came by this little library, 
which considering all things, was so well suited to 
me, I never sought to know. But she was far from 
being an ignorant woman, and had, herself, very 
likely, read the majority of these books, though I 
do not remember ever having seen her with a book in 
her hand, with the exception of the Episcopal Prayer- 
book. At any rate she encouraged me in the habit 
of reading, and when I had about exhausted those 
books in the little library which interested me, she 
began to buy books for me. She also regularly gave 
me money to buy a weekly paper which was then 
very popular for boys. 


T THIS time I went in for music with an ear- 
nestness worthy of maturer years; a change of 
teachers was largely responsible for this. I began 
now to take lessons of the organist of the church 
which I attended with my mother; he was a good 
teacher and thorough musician. He was so skillful 
in his instruction, and filled me with such enthu- 
siasm, that my progress—these are his words,—was 
marvelous. I remember that when I was barely 
twelve years old I appeared on a program with a 
number of adults at an entertainment given for some 
charitable purpose, and carried off the honors. 
more, I brought upon myself through the local news- 
papers the handicapping title of “Infant prodigy.” 
I can believe that I did astonish my audience, for 

I never played the piano like a child, that is, in the 
“one-two-three” style with accelerated motion. 
Neither did I depend upon mere brilliancy of tech- 
nic, a trick by which children often surprise their 
listeners, but I always tried to interpret a piece of 
music; I always played with feeling. Very early I 
acquired that knack of using the pedals which makes 


a piano a sympathetic singing instrument; quite a © 


(Continued on Page 14.) 


I did 
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THE LITTLE PAINTED PILGRIM 


A Christmas Story by B. Cotter 


ms WO men—Hugh Norris and Daniel 
Ferguson—sat in earnest conversation 
4 in the evening quiet of the. Tuxedo 
Club. Amid the luxurious splendor of 
the Needham Roberts Hall of this re- 
nowned club, they were discussing the 
topics of vital interest to the race. 

F The men themselves were interesting, 
not only for their splendid appearance, but for the 
positions to which each of them had risen in spite 
of obstacles. Hugh Norris, the younger df the two, 
-was just turning thirty; a finely proportioned six- 
footer, and seventy-two inches a man. Clear eyed, 
clean cut, he had the mien of a thoroughbred. 

Norris was a journalist, in fact, the journalist of 
‘the Pacific coast. As managing editor of the Golden 
Gate Oracle of Oakland, he stood at the head of one 
of the most influential newspaper organizations in 
the country—without a peer in the soundness of its 
editorial policy and the saneness of its administration. 

Unselfish, liberal, high-minded and far-sighted, the 
Oracle occupied a commanding position in Negro 
journalism. Ten years before “those who knew” 
shook their heads sagely and predicted that such an 
enterprise could never be successful. It was located 
too far west; there was not a sufficient colored pop- 
ulation in the Pacific states to guarantee its future; 
‘the promoters would never be able to interest suffi- 
cient capital. These wiseacres had offered a thou- 
sand reasons for the ultimate and inevitable failure 
of the Oracle. 

Contrary to prophesy, however, the Oracle did suc- 
ceed. Capital from somewhere (some said from the 
very air), and since its first appearance as a single 
sheet it had progressed until it had grown to a twen- 
ty-four page publication, with a cosmopolitan circula- 
tion ranging from Alaska to Australia. 


ON the other hand, Ferguson was a power who 
walked the Great Gilded Highway, nor did he 
travel with an unsteady gait. Years ago, there was 
organization in San Francisco a company for the 
manufacture of high grade petroleum products, benzol, 
napthaline, toluol, aniline and other coal tar deriva- 
tives were to be oroduced. 

Thousands of acres in promising districts were 
leased and bought, but under development and poor 
administration sent the stock of Petaluma Petroleum 
Products, Inc., below sea levei. 

One night a young lad by the name of Daniel Fer- 
guson who had been in good luck,—and I don’t mean 
that Fortune was just smiling on him, for she was 
grinning brazenly in his face—and when he rose 
from the table at McClure’s he was the possessor of 
some sundry twenty-nine hundred dollars. Some 
one, a few days later, had suggested oil stock and this 
fortunate young person had made a rush to the curb. 
The bulls and bears had loaded down this’ unsus- 
pecting lamb with Petaluma, both preferred and 
common. A cent a share, they had asked and he 
bought until he had covered the two days run. 

Then for years and years—the years of the locust— 
young Daniel Ferguson had known hunger, want and 
intensest suffering. Frequently had he wished for 
as much as fifteen cents of the money that had been 
sunk in Petaluma stock. Famine and panic found 
him without the price of, a “stack and a cuppa coffy.” 

After years of patient waiting he had been re- 
warded; interest in the Petaluma project had been 
rejuvenated. Rumors of war were in the air and 
Petaluma was getting ready. 

Two or three of the main tracts held by the com- 
pany were developed and found to be rich in oil. 
Things began to buzz around the Petaluma offices and. 
—Petaluma went sky high! 

The Pet of the Pacific they called it. 

And the dark horse, the unsophisticated colored 
lad who had had more money than he knew what to 
do with, could eat his “stacks und cuppa coffy” regu- 
larly. As quietly as they had dumped the shares on 
him years ago, Daniel Ferguson had soared on the 
clouds of prosperity and moved over on the street 
called . Easy. 

AR, with insatiable demands for benzol, TNT, 
nitrobenzol, and other products for the muni- 
tions plants, had written seven figures beside the 
name of Daniel Ferguson, with the rate of produc- 





Faith is the greatest link ’twixt God 
and man.— Bigg. 


tion on the upward trend he was rapidly approaching 


an eighth figure in his fortune. 

Stockiily built, yet well set up; metriculously tail- 
ored, and with tastes that have been tempered rather 
than vulgarized, Daniel Ferguson looked the picture 
of success, and something more. The shrewdness 
one saw in his eyes, the firm set of his mouth, the 
decisive force with which he spoke, indeed his gen- 
eral air stamped him indelibly as a gentleman. 

Norris and Ferguson were both bachelors, and so, 
finally, their conversation worked around to that 
most inevitable of inevitable subjects—women. 

“Hugh,” chided Daniel, good naturedly, “you’re 
past thirty now, why don’t you marry? Just think, 
Christmas is but three weeks away: and you'll have 
to spend this Christmas as you’ve been spending them 
for the past five years, right here in the Tuxedo. 
Club life is nothing compared to the comforts of 
home, a wife, and happi——” 

“Those who live in glass houses——” 

“I know,” Daniel ‘hastily rejoined, “my case is 
different. I’m getting old, while you’re still in your 
prime,” 


ey 


“From her Titian colored hair to her dainty feet, 
Cecily Maitland was irestistible.”’ 





“Well, to be truthful,” Hugh confessed frankly, 
“I’m afraid.” 

“Of what?” Ferguson asked quizzically. 

“Of every member of the human family that is not 
masculine.” 

“Tut, tut, tut. Why man, a woman’s the easiest 
thing on earth to understand. That’s tommy-rot 
about nobody knows a woman.” 

“Then why does Fergus Hall, one of the most 
picturesque dwellings in the Lakeshore Highlands, 
stand without a mistress while the master spends 
practically all his time at the Tuxedo?” 

“You just wait,” Daniel cautioned slyly. 
just wait.” 


py aaeveen puffed languidly at a fat, black clear 
Havana for 2 few minutes before he queried, 
with an obvious attempt to change the subject. 

“How’s your work on the Christmas Oracle getting 
along?” 

“Capitally,” Hugh answered with confidence, “all 
finished but for one thing—I haven't completed the 
editorial work. The Subject’s bothering me. Through 
the medium of church, school and business establish- 
ments, I’m going to try to reach nearly a million read- 
ers on this coming issue. This means that one out of 


“You 





every twelve Negroes in this country will read our 
Christmas Oracle. 

“But why should the editorials bother you?” Fer- 
guson asked, “you know the class of readers that the 
Oracle——” 

“That’s not the question,” Hugh interrupted. “I 
want to send out an editorial that will command the 
interest of every person that chances upon a copy 
of the Oracle. I want to make this editorial drive 
home a lesson that will be remembered long arter 
the paper has helped to kindle the breakfast fires.” 

“Then why not make women your theme and dedi- 
cate the whole she-bang to the women of our race?” 

“These dedicatory issues don’t go far, or at least, 
that’s been my experience. I’d like to write for every 
soul, man, woman and child.” 

“Well, we can think things over and between the 
two of us, we ought to cook up something between 
now and the time that the stuff is sent to press. 
Let’s see, it’s even eight o’clock. What’d you say, 
let’s go over to the Occident and see the show tonight.” 

“T’m on.” 

Ten minutes later, Norris and Ferguson stepped 
out of the latter’s car in front of the Occident Thea- 
tre and soon forgot about the Oracle and women and 
Christmas editorials. ‘The show had snatched their 
minds from such sordid considerations. 


i 


Ts curtain rose on a Japanese company of 
feature acrobats; next came a Yiddish mono- 
logue; then a bevy of trained birds and following this 
—Throck ‘and Maitland. 

Gene Throck and Cecily Maitland were billed as the 
Two Tan Troubadours and with snappy songs, dances 
that were different, and costumes that were capti- 
vating, they easily ranked above any other offering 
on the week’s bill. 

Throck was a young man possessed of that wil- 
lowy grace that makes for ease and excellence of 
execution in the more difficult steps. His partner 
was no less gifted and it was with some difficulty 
that the evening’s performance twas resumed—the 
applause was thunderous. 

Cecily Maitland was a diminutive person. Barely 
five feet tall, yet from her near Titian colored hair 
to her dainty fees she appealed—she stunned—she 
was wrresistible! Not of that diminutiveness that 
inclines to plumpness, she had a certain lissomeness 
that defines the perfect_athletic type. 

“Man alive!” Ferguson exclaimed upon her first 
appearance. “That’s some girl for you, Hugh, grace, 
charm and vivacity, youth, all that your weary soul 
desires. What’ more could you wish for in a wife?” 


“What! A woman of the stage?” Norris ejacu- 
lated. “Never! I’ll die in the Old Soldiers’ Home 
first. No—sir—ee!” 


“Nothing wrong with theatrical women,” Daniel 
commented. “They’re like all other women—body, 
soul and mind.” 

‘Just the same—no, thanks,” said Hugh. 

“Which proves further that you don’t understand 
women, old fellow.” Daniel asserted trimphantly. 


Ill 


HE Tuxedo Tavern is under the same manage- 

ment as the Club. The cusine is unexcelled; 
the service is quiet; the appointments are beautiful, 
the linen immaculate, and with gleaming silver and 
teakwood furnishings one wonders how such ‘splen- 
did service can be maintained with the cost of living 
daily on the increase. But when one gains the cheer- 
ing information that a simple table d’ hote dinner 
costs a mere trifle of four dollars per person—one 
understands, yes, fully understands. 

Several evenings after their witnessing the per- 
formance at the Occident, Messrs. Norris and Fergu- 
son were the hosts of a gay little party of three at 
the Tuxedo Tavern. The affair, an after theatre 
party, was being given by Daniel Ferguson in honor 
of Miss Cecily Maitland. 

After-the-show suppers being rare occasions in the 
hum drum of Cecily’s life, she Was making the most 
of the evening. Christmas was but a few days off 
and the spirit of the season was in her heart. To- 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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The Bondsman 


AVE on, fair knight,” Joella teas- 
ed.. “I don’t know whether there 
is the essence of truth to what 
you say or not, but it sounds good 
just the same.” 

“I know that I’m short when it 
comes to the fancy phrases, but 
I’m in earnest, nevertheless. I 
never was much when it comes to 
this highfaluting process of mak- 
ing love, but—” 
making love to me?” 
snapped in well-feigned disgust, 





“Are you really 
“No,” Harvey 
“merely commenting on the splendor of the evening 


and the bumper cotton crop. 
think—” 


Surely, you don’t 


SLIGHT disturbance had arrested the attention 

of both of them before he could finish and as 
they turned in the direction from which the sound 
had come, they saw Sidney Hamlin step out of the 
shadows. 

“T hate to disturb you two turtle doves,” he leered, 
“but it’s a matter of business that brings me here.” 

“And I guess this business has kept you following 
us all the evening,” Harvey retorted. 

“No, I just happened to hear—” 

‘T’ll bet that you’ve been sneaking in behind us 
for three quarters of an hour,” Harvey contradicted. 

“It’s a bit contrary to the custom of this country 
to have a ni—a Colored man dispute a gentleman’s 
word,” declared Sidney. 

“T’ll admit that I’m disputing with a white man, 
but as for the gentleman—I’m afraid he’s minus,” 
Harvey returned boldly. 

“Tut, tut, tut,” Joella enjoined, “there’s no need 
for you two to stand there and argue like this. I see 
no reason—” 

“Shut up,” 
any—” 

“Just a minute,” Harvey cautioned ever so gently, 
advancing towards Sidney. “Speaking of customs; 
it’s something unusual for me to stand and have 
a man speak to a lady in that manner, when she’s in 
my company.” 

“Did you say ‘lady ’” came the insinuating ques- 
tion. 

“Look here, Sidney”—much to that person’s con- 
sternation at this free use of his given name—“if 
you want to see either Miss Blair or myself, you 
can save time by stating your business briefly and 
absenting yourself. I believe Miss Blair will bear 
me out when I say that your company is getting 
odious, to say the least.” 


Sidney snapped. “We don’t need 


REAT shades of Vardaman and Tillman! Sid- 

ney could hardly believe his ears. That a Col- 
ered man should so speak to a “gentleman” was an 
entirely new experience for him. He could scarcely 
collect his wits again, but finally he replied, “Then 
you come with me. I want to see you about a little 
matter.” 

“Wait here for me, Joella,” Harvey requested as he 
fell in with Sidney who had already started off. “I’ll 
be back in a little while.” 

The two men disappeared, walking and talking as 
they drew nearer to the river bank. They stopped 
at the very brink of the steep embankment leading 
down to the water. Joella could faintly hear the low 
murmur of their voices. After some random com- 
mentaries upon the state of affairs at the Blair 
place, Sidney wheeled suddenly and asked: 

“Clinton, who killed Lew Kesler and Rufus Daugh- 
erty?” 

“Why?” 

“T guess you know what it means when it’s found 
out?” 

“Speak more plainly, man. Don’t bite your tongue, 
if you’ve got any suspicions, it won’t hurt to air 
them a little.” 

‘Sure, and I’ve got suspicions a-plenty.” Sidney 
flashed. “And if they’re correct, you'll be the sorry 
party in the case. Between you and me,” he went 
on, lowering his voice unnecessarily, “I think you 
know more about that killing than anybody else.” 

“Why were they killed?” Harvey parried, ignoring 
the implication. 

“Now, that’s a matter that don’t figure—” 


By B. Cotter 


THE STORY UP TO DATE. 

Joe, Blair and his only daughter, Joella, live on their large 
farm in Mississippi. Joe, who was born ip the North, had 
purchased the farm at an exorbitant price On the installment 
plan from Casper Hamlin, a white man. Hamlin and his son, 
Sidney, are rather unscrupulous in their dealings with Col- 
ored people. 

Harvey Clinton, a young Jack-of-all-trades, comes to the 
Blair farm in search of a job and gets it. He wins the con- 
fidence of every one on the place. Late one night, when he 
is returning from the nearest town, Dahomey, he hears the 
voice of a woman and man arguing and learns that it is 
Joella and Sidney Hamlin. Hamlin tells Joella that in spite 
of the fact that the balance is not yet due on her father’s 
place, he is ecming on the morrow to collect and if her 
father does not pay he will have to agree to any terms 
forced on him. Joella asks him to be merciful in his deal- 
ings with her father, but he tells her that in that part of 
Mississippi there is no mercy for Colored people. 

Hamlin tries to force Joella to kiss him, and when she 

resents the insult he attempts to force her to comply with 
her wishes. He receives a staggering blow in the face and 
does not recover consciousness until dawn. 
, Next day the elder Hamlin calls to collect, and failing to 
get the money, tells Blair that he wil place the matter in 
his son’s hands, and have nothing further to do with it. 
For several days nothing happens, then Sidney sends a note 
to Joella. Harvey intercepts the note and tells Sidney that 
the night air is not good for Joella and that if he wishes to 
see her he will have to call at the house. 

Angered, Hamlin hires five men to murder Harvey, and in 
the meantime he tells him to méet him that night in the 
woods just outside the farm. Harvey, realizing his danger. 
hires five Colored men to assist him in protecting the farm. 
In the skirmish that night the white men accidentally kill 
two of their own number and become so frightened that they 
decide to give up the attempt to kill the Colored men. They 
drop he bodies of their comrades in the river. 


“Oh, yes it does,” Harvey insisted, “for it if they’d 
been in their places and attending their own af- 
fairs, they’d be hale and hearty today.” 

‘You’re not denying—” 

“No, I don’t intend to, either. If you’re worrying 
about who killed those two red-necks, set your mind 
at ease, because you’re talking to the man that saw 
them both fall. More than that, I know who is re- 
sponsible for the .widows and orphans in both their 
families.” 

“I’m going to make you the most generous offer 
ever made a man with your skin, I’m going to give 
you a chance to get away. If you want to take this 
chance, I’ll advance sufficient funds to get you past 
all danger of—” 

“Save your money, time and talk, Sidney. I’m in- 
tending to stay here-abouts for some time and I 
don’t figure very strongly on interference from you.” 





THE FROST SPIRIT 





E comes—he comes,—the Frost Spirit comes! 
You may trace his footsteps now 
On the naked woods and the blasted fields and 
the brown hill’s withered brow. 
He has smitten the leaves of the gray old trees 
where their pleasant green came forth, 
And the winds, which follow wherever he goes, 
have shaken them down to earth. 


E comes—he comes,—the Frost Spirit comes! 
and the quiet lake shall feel 

The torpid touch of his glazing breath, and the 
ring to the skater’s heel; 

And the streams which danced on the broken 
rocks, or sang to the leaning grass, 

Shall bow again to their winter chain, and in 
mournful silence pass. 


E comes—he comes,—the Frost Spirit comes! 
Let us meet him as we may, 

And with the light of the parlor-fire his evil 
power sway; 

And gather closer the circle round, when that 
firelight dances high, 

And laugh at the shriek of the baffled Fiend as 
his sounding wing goes by! 





“Suppose that I report this crime and tell the au- 
thorities you did it—they’d believe me.” 

“That’s one crime you’re not reporting. You’re 
going to forget all you ever knew about—” 

“You’re taking a lot for granted,”” Sidney stormed 
heatedly. 

“JT don’t think this talk’s worth my keeping Miss 
Blair waiting any longer,” Harvey laughed, turning 
to go. 


“Don’t be in such a hurry,’ Sidney threatened, 


laying a detaining hand on Harvey’s shoulder. 


The latter stopped in his steps and warned, “Take 
that hand off my shoulder.” 

“Who th’ h—1 are you to—” 

“Are you taking it off or not?” 

“When I get ready, why I’ll—” 


[ seemed that Harvey was ready for him to remove 
his hand from his shoulder at that moment, for 
he wheeled abruptly as a big brown fist shot from 
his shoulder. The force stunned Sidney for the mo- 
ment and he half fell to the ground, but quickly as 
the blow had struck him, he recollected his senses 
and was up in a flash and tearing himself out of his 
coat, crouched for a spring at Harvey. For ten min- 
utes they fought and tore at each other. Sidney 
rushing in blindly like an enraged bull while the 
other wore him out gradually with pile-driver blows, 
delivered with clock-like precision. 

Sidney ultimately realized the futility of his try- 
ing to best Harvey by the tactics that he was using 
and clinched with him, only to be pummelled with 
blows that fairly sickened him as he squirmed and 
wiggled like a serpent struggling in the vulture’s 
grasp. 

Finally Harvey tired of delivering so much pun- 
ishment and reasoned that the other would quit, see- 
ing that he had been beaten. With this thought in 
mind, he released Sidney from the clinch that he 
had fallen into. Upon being freed, Sidney Hamlin 
scrambled to his feet and made another rush at 
Harvey who was leaning against a gnarled tree 
that overhung the river. He doubled up his fist and 
lunged forward to deal a tremendous blow, but the 
slippery half dried grass and shifting sand beneath 
his feet caused him to slip and he reeled backwards. 
A second later Harvey saw Sidney’s body crumple 
like a wilted dishrag, limply roll down the embank- 
ment and plunge into the river. Sidney Hamlin had 
gone to join Lew Kesler and Rufus Daugherty. 

Taking his handkerchief from his pocket and 
smearing the blood from his face and hands, Harvey 
managed to put himself and clothing back into order 
again and slowly trudged back to where he had left 
Joella. As he came within sight of the clearing, 
Joella ran to meet him. 

‘Heavens, Harvey, what has happened /Yov’re all 
smeared with blood and your clothes are half torn 
from you,” she gasped. “Where’s Sidney?” 

“Don’t get excited, Joella. Nothing much has 
happened.” 

“What was that splash I heard back there a min- 
ute ago?” 

‘Splash?” 

“Huh,” he chuckled, “That was just the bursting of 
another Mississippi bubble. Come on, let’s go home.” 
* their way back, Joella could get nothing from 

Harvey as to the nature of the business that Sid- 
ney wanted to see him about. 

“Joella,’ Harvey stammered as they were parting 
at her door, “I’m voting pretty strong for you at 
any and all elections. Don’t you think we could get 
along pretty good as man and wife?” 

“I don’t know, Harvey. We've never tried such an 
arrangement, you know.” 

“But if we should happen to—” 

“I couldn’t say. I haven’t had the proposition put 
up to me yet.” 

Just like a woman, thought Harvey. Always long- 
est way around. 

“Joella, I love you with all my heart,” he blurted 
boldly. “Will you—er—er—be my wife?” 

“Yes, Harvey,” was her ready response, “but I 
never in all my life saw such a backward man.” 

“But I’m sailing an uncharted sea, you see, such 
things are out of my line.” 

“As I’ve heard you say dozens of times.” 

“Well, good night, it’s late and I guess I'll need a 
lot of cleaning before I turn in,” he murmured, 
starting around the house. 

“Oh, Harvey!” Joella called after him. 

“Vos” 

“We’ve made a bargain, haven’t we?” 

“Yes, why?” 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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Ecuador and the Galapagos Islands 


By R. C. Jones 





boat was anchored at Colon. I took passage on 

a little coast steamer and woke one Sunday 

morning lying at anchor four miles from the 
entrance to the Rio Grande. At this distance it -is 
possible to get an excellent view of the country; to 
the eastward lies the Antone point, and to the west- 
ward is Cerro Iglesia. It is like a sugar loaf on a 
flat pasture land. On the north are other hills of 
considerable size, and between this ridge and the 
coast line are many other hills of curious shape, and 
each bearing a name all its own which is more or 
less historical, for it was among these hills that some 
of the great encounters of the Civil War were fought. 
San Cristobal is an almost perfect pryamid. Con- 
spicuous and not far off is a mountain with a flat 
top resembling in appearance the famous table moun- 
tain near the Cape of Good Hope; this is Cerro 
Sueia, and on its sides are a few homestead farms 
supporting a number of the peaceable, sleepy people, 
who seldom come out of their native element. The 
woods and hills are full of deer and rabbits, affording 
splendid hunting, and farther away can be seen a 
white streak among the mountains which the tele- 
scope proves to be a cataract storming down a rocky 
precipice. These tons of water, tumbling with such 
tremendous velocity are just permitted to go to waste; 
if the Americans had it, they would make use of the 
power it affords. 

At tide time of the second day, the vessel proceeded 
up the Rio Grande, towards Puerto Posada, about 
six miles up the river. We had little time to admire 
the scenery along the Rio Grande as our whole atten- 
tion was occupied by the alligators; in every direc- 
tion, sliding off the banks into the water, mouth open 
in the sun, swimming along the whole length exposed 
on the surface, or diving, their tails forming eddying 
pools as they disappeared. 

Puerto Posada implied, in Spanish, the port with 
an inn, but that is a mistake. There is no inn, but 
there is plenty to meet you,—mosquitos, gnats and 
sand flies. One of the prominent citizens there, Don 
Miguel Count, supplied us with horses; the latter 
were just about the size of young calves. The dogs, 
too, I noticed, were the size of cats in the United 
States and every animal looked fearfully hungry. 

After the sun had passed the meridian and the 
tremendous heat had somewhat abated, we started 
along toward’ Penonone. This town received its name 
from the legend that an old Indian chief named None, 
who had embraced the Catholic faith, did penance 
there, hence they called the place Aquapeno None, 
which has been shortened to Penonone. 

Darkness overtook us cn the road; fire-flies darted 
through the shrubbery and there were strange noises 
on either side of the trail. We could also hear music 
as we neared the town for it was just church time. 
There was a raffle in the church that evening, hence 
a phenomenal attendance. Our friend, Don Miguel 
Count, won the prize, which, after the church had 
been paid its share, amounted to fourteen pesos. 
Everybody attends these raffles, and every body buys 
raffle tickets from the church and there is seemingly 
no end to the excitement among the villagers when 
the numbers are drawn. 

Penonone, in size, is similar to the rest of the in- 
terior towns of Panama, but it is a great deal more 
pretentious, being within comparatively easy reach of 
Panama City. Most of the professional men, law- 
yers and doctors have summer residences there. Win- 
ter is their rainy season, and in order to appreciate 
what rainy season in that region implies you have to 
be told that the rainfall averages one hundred and 
thirty inches a year in Colon, and the record rainfall 
for one hour at Balboa, Panama, is six inches. 

After a few days in the interior I returned to my 
ship and we went on to Quayaquil, Ecuador. On 
our way we crossed the equator and in accordance 
with the nautical custom of “pulling off stunts” every 
member of the crew seemed suddenly bereft of his 
senses when we crossed the tropical line. 

Quayaquil is about eight hundred miles from Pan- 
ama‘and seventy miles up the Guayas River, the 


[ =: into the interior of Panama while our 
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The second of a series of travelogues by 
Mr. Jones, in which he gives you some ex- 
cellent first hand descriptions of South Am- 
erica’s people and industries. 
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longest stream on the «west slope of the Andes Moun- 
tains. The main port of entry has a swift current 
of six miles an hour. Here, as on the rivers of Pan- 
ama, are to be found an abundance of sleepy alliga- 
tors, floating islands and mosquitos. When iwe have 
had eighteen or twenty inches of rain in the United 
States, even in the “rainy season” on the Pacific 
coast, we have had more than enough, but in Ecqua- 
dor no one troubles about a record on the rainfall, 
it just rains and rains and rains. No one carries 
an umbrella for when the sun comes out it will dry 
the clothes on you. It is a warm rain and no one 
seems to mind it. The whole of Ecuador is un- 
healthy, and the death rate in Quayaquil alone is 
seventy-five a day—rather high, considering that 
there are only forty thousand inhabitants there— 
yellow fever lurks in every nook and cranny of the 
country. 

Although Ecuador is located in the tropics, the 
climate is not as hot as that of most equatorial coun- 
tries, for it is tempered by the Anarctic current and 
the cold winds that blow from the snow-capped 
Andes. No country in the world has so many vol- 
canic peaks in so small an area. Many are active 
and it is not an uncommon sight to see one of them 
in eruption. 

The chief exports of the country are cocoa—one 
hundred million pounds of which are exported each 
year—coffee, sugar, hides and alligator skins. 

Houseboats are to be found on nearly all the 
rivers. These are crowded with men, women and 
children who raise pigs and poultry on board and 
live rather contended if not clean lives. 

The inhabitants of Ecuedor are mostly Negroes and 
Indians. They are not the gentlest people in the 
world—they can start a revolution at almost any mo- 
ment. Presidents fare very badly indeed when the 
people become displeased with them. At the time 
of our arrival one of the radical newspapers was 
publishing a series of articles that would have done 
justice to Ananias himself. There were some Turks 
and Germans in the city at the time who were assist- 
ing this paper to spread anti-American propaganda. 
The newspaper had stated that the Americans were 
coming down to take the land away from the natives. 
The Government, the President and the better class 
of people there, however, were very kind to us and 
not only entertained us lavishly but promised to pro- 
tect us while we stayed there. 

Our original plan had been to go directly from 
Quayaquil to the Galapagos Islands, but the Gov- 
ernment advised us to wait until things were a bit 
more peaceful. 

One Sunday night one of the pretty girls in the 
town, with whom I had become acquainted, suggested 


the sol@jers and by the time we reached the plaza 
they were doing their best to make short work of 
the riot. “Down with the Gringos!” shouted the ruf- 
fians. Gringo is their term for American white men. 
The natives all had machetes (long knives) and as a 
crowd of about twenty ran toward me waving these 
long sharp weapons, I saw that the only chance I 
had to escape alive was to make good use of my 
automatic. I had twenty-five rounds of ammunition 
and I knew that I could at least give them a good 
scare with that. I stepped behind a post, cracked 
down on the three nearest me. I shot low—below the 
knees—I only wanted to trim their corns off. One 
gave a yell, and they all ran; so did we, the pretty 
girl and I. 

We ran to the custom house, the Government’s 
headquarters, and reported to the captain of the port 
and the American consul. They told me that I was 
justified in shooting to defend myself, but were glad 
that I had shot low. They told me that I would have 
all the protection of the Government because those 
men were all dangerous, in spite of their cowardice. 
They will not fight the Americans in the open but 
will knife them when they turn their backs. The 
editor and other leaders of the insurrection were 
captured and shot at sunrise and the newspaper of- 
fice was wrecked. The President left between two 
suns for a visit to Panama until things cooled down. 
Many of the inhabitants seemed to feel that it wasn’t 
just right for him to favor the Americans. 

Like a great many other countries on the con- 
tinent south of us, the inhabitants of Ecuador 
seem to think all Americans are millionaires, and 
as soon as they see one they begin to beg, or in 
case they are selling, they will run the price up one- 
hundred or two hundred per cent. 

The company for which I was working had inter- 
ests in Costa Rica, Panama, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Nicaragua and Central America, so when we learned 
that we would have to wait two months, until the 
Ecuador Congress met before we could attempt any 
work in the Galapagos Islands, our captain sent a 
man to each of the above mentioned countries to 
make friends with the natives and get better ac- 
quainted with them and their customs before we 
went there to work. The natives of Guayaquil had 
expressed a liking for me because I was not white, 
therefore it fell my lot to explore the interior of 
Ecuador, and visit Abemar Island. 

We traveled in small groups. Our little group 
made trips into the interior while our boat was tak- 
ing on and discharging cargo at the different ports. 
We hit the trail on mountains, hills, valleys and 
swamps to get acquainted with conditions in the in- 
terior. We killed wild animals, snakes, visited plan- 
tations and ate and slept in native huts in order to 
acquaint ourselves with the vegetation, the inhabi- 
tants and the fauna of the country. 

Leaving Guayaquil we saw hundreds of Colored 
men gathering tagua nuts in the forests. These are 
peculiar ivory-like nuts from which ordinary so- 
called ivory buttons are made. They grow on trees 
resembling palms in clusters of twenty or thirty. 
These Colored men make their living by gathering 





Owing to the scarcity of paper, a number of the biggest and best magazines 
and newspapers in this country have been obliged to go out of business entirely 


or suspend publication temporarily until the situation gets better. 


WE ARE 


NOT GOING TO SUSPEND PUBLICATION but we have been obliged to reduce 
the size of The Half-Century to twenty pages until we are able to get the re- 
quired quantity of paper to print the usual number—twenty-four pages. Until 
the paper situation grows better, we ask the indulgence of all of our readers. 





that we walk down to the large plaza where the band 
plays and all the girls parade to show their fine 
clothes. As we neared the place we heard unearthly 
shrieks, yells and the report of rifles. The editor, 
surrounded by his gang of ruffians, had made a 
speech—or rather had attempted to make a speech— 
when the insurrection started. The police had called 


them in the forests, then they are piled on great 
rafts or mules and taken to Guayaquil, then shipped 
to the various manufacturing centers of the world. 

A little farther on we passed a number of thatched 
cottages where we saw Colored women at work on 
Panama hats. The finest Panamas in the world are 


(Continued on page 14) 













































































THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 





GENERAL RACE NEWS 





HE Military Training Department has been dis- 

continued at Wilberforce University owing to 
the fact that the enrollment has not been up to the 
required quota of one hundred. Wilberforce was 
the first Colored institution to have military instruc- 
tion under regular army officers. 


Two hundred Libranian steel workers in Wisconsin 
steel mills have decied that they will not work in 
places where they are segregated from other workers 
and owing to the present shortage of labor the steel 
companies are greatly disturbed. Seven hundred 
other men in that vicinity claim that unless the mat- 
ter is adjusted to their satisfaction they will resign. 
Several concerns involved, however, believe that the 
matter can be adjusted soon to the men’s satisfac- 
tion. 


Two Libranians will assist in revising the Consti- 
tution of the State of Illinois. They are Dr. A. J. 
Carey and Atty. Edward H. Morris. Both live in 
Chicago. Col. F. A. Denison, the third candidate of 
our race, was defeated. 


The Rev. Samuel Grice was elected Bishop of 
Haiti at a recent session of the House of Bishops of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church held in Detroit. 
He is the only Colored bishop with a vote in the 
House of Bishops. 


Libranian citizens of Atlantic City, N. J. are to 
have a monument to the Libranian soldiers in the 
form of an auditorium with a seating capacity of 
25,000. The edifice will cose $125,000.00. 





THE HALF-CENTURY RESERVES 
THE RIGHT TO REFUSE ALL CHECKS 
SENT IN PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS 
UNLESS SAID CHECKS ARE CERTI- 
FIED. 








A new town for Libranian people is being built in 
Arkansas, where work is to be about the only thing 
tolerated in the daytime. The laws of the commu- 
nity forbid almost every kind of amusement and 
only characters of the first water will be permitted 
to live there. Thrift, industry, sobriety and Chris- 
tian living will be the aim of every resident. Those 
organizing the colony believe that the Negro needs 
to work more than he does and play considerably 
less. 





Ambrose Calver, @ 
graduate of Knox- 
ville College, who is 
now in charge of the 
manual training at 
Fisk University, has 
organized, in the State 
of Tennessee, an Anti- 
Tuberculosis Associa- 





The Colored Y. W. C. A. in Chicago has a new 
secretary, Mrs. Martha McAdoo, who succeeds Miss 
Edna Cook. Among the features recently introduced 
are the establishment of a room registry bureau to 
help the housing of girls and a boarding home for 
transient girls. An industrial department is being 
established for the purpose of creating a helpful in- 
fluence over the hundreds of Colored girls working in 
the stockyards and other big institutions of the city. 


New York is to have a Libranian alderman. He is 
George W. Harris, Editor of the New York News, a 
Republican who defeated the Democratic candidate, 
Moretz Newman (white) by a large majority. 


Thomas Fleming of Cleveland, Ohio, was re-elect- 
ed alderman of the eleventh ward of that city by a 
large majority. It is said to have been the hottest 
contest in the history of the city. Alderman Flem- 
ing is a Libranian. 


The National Urban League held its conference in 
Detroit during October. Among the subjects dis- 
cussed were “Negro Migration,” which was presented 
by W. T. B. Williams, supervisor of the Jeans and 
Slater funds, and Charles S. Johnson of the Depart- 
ment of Records and Research of the Chicago Urban 
League; “Recreation and the Worker,” was discussed 
by Dr. Lundy, superintendent of the Detroit Recre- 
ation Commission; “Home Economics in Communi- 
ties,” and the systems employed in various cities for 
aiding members of the race to purchase homes were 
also discussed. Plans were made for extending the 
work of the League and various community pro- 
grams arranged. L. Hoijlingsworth Wood, National 
President of the Urban League, presided. 


Supplementing the earlier gift of $2,000,000.00, 
the vice-president of the State Board of Education 
of Delaware has announced a further gift of $500,- 
000.00 for the improvement of the ninety Colored 
schools in the state. 


The Crown Prince of Abyssinia will visit the 
United States in the near future, and having visted 
the eastern states will return home. He expects to 
make a tour of the country in 1920. 


A shaft erected to commemorize the deeds of the 
Colored war heroes was unveiled in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
on Armistice Day, November 11th. 


IF YOU DON’T FAWGIT TO PRAY 


By Theodore H. Shackelford 


It is said that the Colored citizens of the British. 
West Indies are greatly disturbed over the rumor 
that these islands are to be sold to the United States. 
in order to liquidate the British war debt. There is 
a possibility that the Honduras and British Guiana in 
South America will be included in the sale. 


A white preacher in Pine Bluff, Ark., recently be-- 
gan his sermon by endorsing lynching. He got no 
further than the beginning of the sermon, however, 
for the members demanded that he leave the church: 
immediately. He did. 


After a fight of six years, Libranian people of New 
York City have won the right to have Libranian in- 
ternes in the city hospital. Dr. Louis Wright is the 
first choice of the Libranian doctors to be appointed, 
and it is probable that others will be given places in 
the near future. An effort is being made to have: 
Libranian women entered as nurses. 





THE MARCH, 1920, ISSUE OF THE 
MAGAZINE WILL BE THE “BABY 
NUMBER.” IF YOU WISH A PICTURE 


OF YOUR BABY IN THAT ISSUE, 
KINDLY SEND US THE BABY’S PIC- 
TURE NOT LATER THAN JANUARY 
25TH, 1920. PICTURES OF CHILDREN 
UNDER SIX ACCEPTABLE. 





Detroit has a newly established home for Libranian 
working girls. The home was opened under the 
auspices of the national war work council of the 
Y. W. C. A. The institution is known as the St. 
Aubin Center. Miss Mabel Whiting is secretary in 
charge of the Center and Miss Jessie Miller is chair- 
woman of the center’s work. 

Owing to the recent strike of the white policemen in 
Boston, Mass., thirty-seven Libranian policemen have 
been added to the force in that city. A number of: 
other men of the race are in training and will prob- 
ably be put to work as soon as uniforms and equip- 
ment can be obtained for them. 

A Colored child’s welfare station has been opened 
in New Orleans, La. The pressing need for such a 
station can be readily seen in the enormous crowds 
that have flocked there regularly since the opening. 
The people of the community are giving liberally to 
the upkeep of the station. 


After an effort of 
several years on the 
part of ‘promoters, a 
thoroughly equipped 
hospital has been open- 
ed for Libranians in 
Houston, Texas. A 
nurse training class 
will be conducted in 


¥ 


tion in which he has I? was arate’ nigh to Crismas, When I reached ole co’nel’s bahn-yard, I said, “Boss, I got contuoted, a with the 
. Aun’ de young uns all was glad, In de dimness I could see When he snow blowed in my face; ospital. 
enlisted the support of ‘An’ was ‘joicin’ "bout de tu’key Big, dark forms I knowed was tukeys An’ I s'pose dat's how it happened P 
o f the most rep- To be brought home by daih dad; Roostin’ in de apple tree. Dat I strayed into yo’ place. 
some P ’Cause daih mammy had done tole ‘em I jis clim’ right up beside one, When I foun’ I was mistaken A number of real 


resentative men of the 
state. This association 
promises to accomplish 


You is gwine to hab a tu’key 


: But de crops had been a failure An’ I must a ‘sturbed dem tu’keys, 
many things for the .? de stores wonlan’e trast, a ‘Cause dey flew up in a fright; ; 
. . An’ it seemed wid out dat tu'’key Screamin’ like a thousan’ debbils, 
Libranians of the State Go dem young uns sholy must. In de stillness ob de night. 


of Tennessee. 


Occasionally we get 
complaints from sub- 
scribers to the effect an 
that they have not re- 
ceived the magazine for 
three or four months. 
Usually we find that it 
is because the subscrib- 
er has changed his ad- 
dress and failed to no- 
tify us. If your maga- By 
zine does not reach you 
by the first of month, 
notify us, and we will 
investigate the matter. 


So I got down on my knees suh, 
said “Lawd make it right, 


So as I can git dat tu’key 


I remembered right away 
Iiow Lucindy said 


’Fo de risin’ ob de sun, 
An’ I felt so good about it, 


“Now when it is Crismas day, 


If you don’t fawgit to pray.’ 


But dey jis’ kep’ on a prayin’ 

‘An’ ‘couse 'Cindy jined in too; 

An it made 'me feei so bad, suh, 
Dat I knowed not what to do. 


Faw dem chillen on dis night!” 
Aftah dat I felt much bettah; 


“You'll git him 
If you don’t fawgit to pray.” 


An’ de snow was thickly fallin’ 
As I stole out in de night; 
An’ my footsteps dey was padded 
a blanket sof’ an’ white. 
An’ I somehow felt I'd git him 


Dat I jis took out an’ run, 


An’ I made a grab at him; 
But I somehow los’ my balance 
‘An’ I tumbled from dat limb. 


Den I saw a great big mastiff 
Coine a makin’ straight faw me 

An’ I picked myself up quickly 
An’ again I clim’ dat tree. 


Den a sudden thought come to me 
An’ I called out loud, you know, 

In a minute den old Co’nel 
Come a plowin’ thoo de snow; 

He had brought his big old muskit 
An’ ole Sam had come out too; 
Since way back in ‘fifty-two.) 

Den old Co'nel took dat muskit Nex’ 
P’inted it up in de aiah, 

An’ said “Sambo, bring him hithah, 
Fin’ out what hes doin’ thath.” 

But I saved ole Sam de trouble, 

I jis slid ou down de tree, 

"Cause de Co'nel kep dat muskit 
Ollus p’inted right at me. 





Yo’ big dog got aftah me 
An’ I had no other choice, sub, 
But to climb dat apple tree.” 


“All right, Mose,” den said de Co’nel, 
“I suppose dat you can leave; 
won't be too hahd upon you, 
Since it now is Crismas Eve; 
‘An’ I s’pose yo’ young uns need him 
So before you go away, 
Sambo bring him dat big tu’key 
Dat you killed an’ picked today.” 


Well, suh, 
Shout right out wid joy, you know, 

I got on my knees, an’ thanked him 
In de yahi, in all dat snow. 

Cindy and de young uns met me, 


(Sam, yoou know, had been his servantAn’ dey all was jis dat happy, 


day at de dinnah table 


When I come to axe de grace, 

I said, “Lawd Bless Co’nel Calhoun, 
An’ all dem what's on his place. 

We is thankful few dis tu’key 

Which you's sent to us today, 

An’ we believes you'll allus help us, 
If we don’t fawgit to pray.” 


estate companies in 
Washington, D. C., are 
solving the problem of 
housing Libranians 
there by erecting six- 
room colonial cottages, 
So necessary are these 
houses that most of 
them have been sold 
before completion. 


The twelfth annual 
convention of the Al- 
pha Phi Alpha will be 


chillen, I jis had to 


As I walked into de doo” held in Chicago the 
Dat dey shouted too, you know. last week in Decem- 
ber. Delegates from 


the various chapters in 
various parts of the 
country will be pres- 
ent. A number of 
prominent men are ex- 
pected here to take part 
in the convention. 
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FUR TRIMMED GARMENTS FOR ZERO DAYS 





Seal brown broadcloth makes a most 


—— suit for a cold day, es 
cla 
black silk braid and sealskin. 
black velvet trimmed 
lilies completes the costume. 


What They 


ECEMBER brings with it entertainments and 

festivities of various kinds that call for new 
clothes. At least one evening gown is indispensible 
to every wardrobe for the Christmas festivities. 
The newest gowns seem to have no sleeves at all, 
the corsage is low and in many instances square, 
and there is much drapery giving it the bouffant, 
broad-hipped effect. 

Gold, silver and copper brocades are popular and 
effective. Cloth of silver is being used for blouses. 
These are straight little affairs, crinkled slightly 
at the bottom and are to be worn with smart little 
black satin harem skirts. These harem skirts are 


y 
when it is smartly trimmed with 
A hat of 
with blue calla 


We can think of nothing more at- 
¥ tractive or serviceable than this wrap 
of Kerami trimmed with gray squirrel. 
Milady has chosen a wide hat of gray 
velour trimmed with ostrich to wear 
with this charming wrap. 


Are Wearing 


not vastly different from the old peg-tops—rather 
full at the waist line and narrow about the ankles 
where they are finished with an elastic. Such a cos- 
tume is worn at an afternoon reception or a five 
o’clock tea. 

Gold anklets are to be worn this season! some of 
these are set with gems, but the American prefers 
to slightly conceal this band of gold underneath 
sheer gray silk stockings. Black shoes, or pumps 
and gray silk stockings are correct for every occa- 
ion this season. The arms as twell as the ankles 
will boast of gold bracelets and other trinkets. 
Paris is wearing black face powder this year to 
give the skin a swarthy oriental look, but it is a 
custom that will hardly be popular with many ladies 


—International Film Service 
Black velvet of a rich quality and 


the softest of gray squirrel combine 
to make this elegant suit. 
black velvet toque boasts of a silver 
buckle as its only ornament. 


The small, 





in this country. The legs, too, are being dusted 
with black or gray face powder when socks are worn. 

The fashionable furs this winter are sable, seal- 
skin, marten, mink, kolinsky and gray squirrel. 
These are the most luxurious and expensive furs 
this season. 

The costumes are not complete this year without 
a tiny nose veil and a very smart headdress of 
aigrette, feathers or tulle. 

Hats vary in size. One-of the most fetching of 
ae season is a Turkish turban of black panne velvet 
with a large spray of gourra at the side. Extremely 
large hats of duvetyn, velvet and velours with en- 
circling bands of curled ostrich are considered smart 
for afternoon and evening wear. 






















newspaper. Published and edited by 
some of the ablest and best informed 
men of the race. 


G The WHIP stands for Right and Justice 
without a compromise. 


{Its editorials are of the highest order--- 
Fair---Sound and Rational. 


q Its news items are up-to-date and reliable. 
q The Society columns are of interest to all. 


q The doings of the Churches, Lodges and 
all industrial and economic movements 
are covered and chronicled with accurate 
detail. 


4 For sale by all newsedalers. 


5 cents 
75 cents 
$1.25 

2.00 


THE WHIP PUBLISHING CoO. 


3457 State Street CHICAGO 


Price percopy .. . 
3months... 
6months... 


q A strong and forceful Colored weekly 
One year. . . 
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For Destroying Odors From Perspiration 





















For the person who perspires freely, bathing 
You could bathe twice 
every day when the thermometor registers 
98 in the shade and still not be free from 
body odors. 
odors from perspiration; is a dainty, white, 


is not sufficient. 






Pu-Ri neutralizes all unpleasant 


‘nc 


= 


odorless cream; a little Pu-Ri applied to any 


part of the body gives instant;relief. 





Can be’ Purchased from any Reliable Drug Store 
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Water Pipes and Leakage. 
Oct. 31st, 1919. 
Half-Century Magazine, 
5202 Wabash Ave.,’ 
Chicago, Ill. 
ventlemen: I occupy the first flat of 
a three flat building. Last winter the 
tenants occupying the flat immediately 
above me permitted their water pipes 
to freeze and burst, causing an over- 
flow of water from the second flat to 
the first flat, causing considerable dam- 
age to the furniture, piano, etc., 
therein. Can I hold the landlord or 
owner responsible for the damage that 
I have suffered? 
RAMON DEL VALLE. 


Ans.—Under the facts as given, you 
cannot hold the landlord liable. Your 
remedy is a suit for damages sus- 
tained against the tenants occupying 
the second flat. 


Infants’ Suits 


Los Angeles, Cal., Nov. 3rd, 1919. 
Half-Century Legal Dept., Chicago. 

Dear Sirs: During the first year in 
high school I had occasion to loan 
about one hundred dollars to a ‘woman 
who conducted a candy store directly 
across from the school. Two years 
have expired since the date of the loan 
and she has not paid me the money. 
I am twenty years of age. How 
shou!d I proceed to collect the money? 
She did not give me a note. 

ALPHA MASON. 

Retain an attorney and have him 
file suit by your guardian or next 
friend. An infant can sue and defend 
civil suits at law by guardian or next 
friend only, and not by an attorney or 
in person. 


Landlord and Tenant 


Chicago, Ill., October 26th, 1919. 
Editor 
The Half-Century Magazine, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Sir: 

(a) The landlord occupies the first 
flat and I occupy the second flat. I 
desire to place a sign in front of my 
flat and also to have a job office in my 
apartment, but the landlord objects to 
both. Has he the legal right to do so? 


(b) Can I compel the landlord to 
repair the doors and cracked basin in 
the bathroom? 

(c) What does the word “Lease’ 
mean under the laws of Illinois? 

AN INTERESTED READER. 


ANS.—(a) Yes, the landlord has 
the right to say, at the time of letting, 
for what purpose premises are to be 
used. 

(b) Landlord is not bound to keep 
premises habitable in absence of ex- 
press agreement, nor is he bound tu 
repair unless the lease so provides. 

(c) The term “Lease” as used in 
Illinois, includes every letting, whether 
verbal or written. 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 





Conducted by 
Atty. Richard Hill, Jr. 


For the benefit of our many read- 
ers, Atty. Richard Hill will answer 
legal questions of general interest 
through this column. Letters for this 
department should be signed with the 
names and addresses of the writers 


.and addressed to the Half-Century 


Law Department. Inquiries must not 
exceed two hundred words. 





Contract for Music Lessons 
Youngstown, O., Oct. 11th, 1919. 
Half-Century Law Lepartment, 
Chicago, Ill. 

I signed an agreement with a Cor- 
respondence School of Music whereby 
the Correspondence School of Music 
agreed to furnish a fixed number of 
lessons and I agreed to make certain 
installment payments. The _ schoo: 
now threatens to bring suit to compel 
me to pay. Am I liable after having 
served notice of my inability to pay? 

Thanking you in advance, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
PAUL H. GILBERT. 

ANS.—Yes, the Correspondence 
School of Music has the right to insist 
upon your fulfillment of your contract, 
and to that end can continue to sena 
the lessons and institute suit for the 
full sum specified. 


Attorney and Client 
Coatesville, Pa., Sept. 1st, 1919. 
Half-Century Magazine, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 

I placed a policy of insurance with 
an attorney iwith the directions to en- 
deavor to collect thereon for an acci- 
dent sustained by me on December 
13th, 1918. Several letters were re- 
ceived by my attorney from the Insur- 
ance Company. The attorney had not 
collected the claim, and has now mis- 
placed my policy and communications. 
Have I any means of securing from 
said attorney the policy and letters re- 
ceived by him? 

S. QUASH. 

ANS.—From the above meagre facts, 
I would suggest that you consult an- 
other local attorney. Ordinarily where 
the original instrument is lost, the 
best secondary evidence must be pro- 
duced. It is probable by a counter- 
part, by the record, by an examined 
and sworn copy or by parol evidence. 


Law of Sales 
Vicksburg, Miss., Oct. 27th, 1919. 
Dear Sir: 

I entered into an agreement with a 
farmer for the purchase of one hun- 
dred hogs at a certain price, the hogs 
being orally guaranteed to be of an 
average weight and sound. I did not 
have an opportunity to see the hogs 
before same twere delivered. I found 
some of them to be unfit. May I reject 
the hogs that are unfit? 

JOHN M. SAWYER. 

ANS.—The buyer has a right to rely 
on the skill and judgment of the seller, 
not only when this is clearly stipulated 
for but whenever their relations are 
such that in the ordinary course of 
things an inspection by the purchaser 
is impracticable. 

If you assented to the seller’s selee- 
tion and appropriation of the goods to 
the contract upon condition that the 
latter select and appropriate such hogs 
as are fit for the market, you may re- 
ject the unfit hogs tendered you. 
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CONVERSATIONS 


By Margaret Lyndon 


HERE is no conversation so grace- 

ful, so varied, so sparkling, as 
that of an intellectual and cultivated 
woman. Excellence in this particular 
i3, indeed, one of the attributes of the 
sex, and should be cultivated by every 
lady who aspires to please in general 
society. . 

In order to talk well, three condi- 
tions are indispensable—namely, tact, 
a good memory, and a fair education. 
Remember that people take more in- 
terest in their own affairs than in any- 
thing else which you can name. If 
you wish your conversation to be thor- 
oughly agreeable, lead a mother to talk 
of her children, a young lady of her 
last ball, an author of his forthcom- 
ing book, or an artist of his exhibition 
picture. Having furnished the topic 
you need only listen; and you are sure 
to be thought not only agreeable, but 
thoroughly sensible and well informed. 

Be careful, however, on the other 
hand, not always to make a point of 
talking to persons upon general mat- 
ters relating to their professions. To 
show an interest in their immediate 
concerns is flattering; but to converse 
with them too much about their own 
arts looks as if you thought them ig- 
norant of other topics. 

Remember in conversation that a 
voice “gentle and low” is, above all 
other extraneous acquirements, an ex- 
cellent thing in a woman. There is a 
certain distinct but subdued tone of 
voice which is peculiar only to well- 
bred persons. A loud voice is both dis- 
agreeable and vulgar. It is better to 
err by the use of too low than too 
loud a tone. 

Remember that all slang is vulgar. 
It has become of late unfortunately 
prevalent, and we know many ladies 
who pride themselves on the saucy 
chic with which they adopt certain 
slang words, and other cant phrases 
of the day. Such habits cannot be too 
severely reprehended. They lower the 
tone of society and the standard of 
thought. It is a great mistake to sup- 
pose that slang is in any way a sub- 
stitute for wit. 

Long arguments in general com- 
pany, however entertaining to the dis- 


putants, are tiresome to the last de- 
gree to all others. You should always 
endeavor to prevent the conversation 
from dwelling too long upon one topic. 

Religion is a topic which should 
never be introduced in society. It is 
one subject on which persons are most 
likely to differ, and the least able to 
preserve temper. 

Never interrupt a person who is 
speaking. It has been aptly said that 
if you interrupt a speaker in the mid- 
dle of a sentence, you act almost as 
rudely as if when walking with a com- 
panion, you were to thrust yourself 
before him, and stop his progress. 

To listen well is almost as great an 
art as to talk well. It is not enough 
only to listen. You must endeavor to 
seem interested in the conversation of 
others. 

It is considered extremely illbred 
when two persons whisper in society, 
or converse in a language with which 
all present are not familiar. If you 
have private matters to discuss, you 
should appoint a time and place to do 
so, without paying others the ill com- 
pliment of excluding them from your 
conversation. 

Do not be always witty, even though 
you should be so happily gifted as to 
need the caution. To outshine others 
on every occasion is the surest road to 
unpopularity. 

Always look but never stare, at 
those with whom you converse. 

In order to meet the general needs 
of conversation in society, it is neces- 
sary that a lady should be acquainted 
with the current news and historical 
events of at least the last few years. 

Never talk upon subjects of which 
you know nothing, unless it be for the 
purpose of acquiring information. 
Many young ladies imagine that be- 
cause they play a little, sing a little, 
draw a little and frequent exhibitions 
of art and the opera that they are 
qualified judges of art. No mistake is 
more egregious or universal. 

Those who introduce anecdotes into 
their conversation are warned that 
these should invariably be short, witty, 
eloquent, new and not far fetched. 
Scandal is the least excusable of all 
conversational vulgarities. 





| WOMEN’S CLUB NOTES 





HE Pittsburgh Federation of 
Clubs held its annual election in 
October. The officers elected for the 
coming year were: Mrs. McClanahan, 
president; Mrs. L. Mickey, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Luella Howard, secretary; 
and Mrs. Daisy Lampkin, treasurer. 

Mrs. M. C. Lawton, President of the 
Empire State Federation of Colored 
Women’s Clubs, has been selected 
chairman of the Brooklyn committee 
of women who are to serve on the 
Roosevelt Memorial. 

The Northwestern Federation of 
Colored Women’s Clubs recently held 
its convention in Providence, R. I. 
Money was voted to be contributed to 
the Chicago riot sufferers and to a 
number of other needy persons. Miss 
Elizabeth Carter of New Bedford, 
Mass., is president of this Federation. 

Mrs. Josie Craig-Berry of Oklahoma 
City, Okla., a writer of verse, has con- 
tributed to-her State Federation the 
“Song of Negro Club Women.” This 
song has been adopted as the State 


Federation song to be sung all over 
the state by local clubs and at all ses- 
sions of the Federation. It is sung to 
the tune of “America.” 


“Humanity, thy tears, 

Thy needs, thy wants, thy fears 
We'll strive to aid 

Not as a meteor 

But as a constant star 

Whose light fiames free and far 
Stannch, unafraid. 


Always for right we stand, 
Always a helping hand 
To those below, 
Lifting as we climb 
Eternity and time 
Will show our faith sublime— 
Onward we go. 


Home of our faithful band, 
Truly beautiful land 
Thy needs we see; 
Thy youth we'll help to save, 
Help keep from felon’s grave 
Thy children whom God gave 
Fair Land, to thee. 


Black race in thy distress 

God in His righteousness 
Shall succor send. 

Let us Light Bearers be 

Throughout Eternity; 

Lord, we give praise to Thee. 
Amen! Amen! 





OUR PLATFORM 


The following paragraphs are taken from a speech delivered 
before the City Club, an organization composed of wealthy 
and influential white men of Chicago. 

“The white man should acquaint Itimself with the Negro 
by reading the most authoritative and finished of that race’s 
publications. The Half-Century Magazine, in my estimation, 
is the most aggressive, the most up-to-date, yet the most 
American of Negro publications, for it has on its staff some 
of the best thinkers and writers of that race.” 

We consider ourselves fortunate in being appreciated so 
highly by the better class of white people who have the inter- 
est of the Negro at heart. We also admire their frankness 
when they say that the magazine has some of the best think- 
ers of the race on its staff. 


Our magazine goes into 41,000 homes of Colored people in 


' every walk of life, and approximately 6,000 of the intelligent 


white people who favor fair play for the black man. There- 
fore— 

IF YOU WANT TO KNOW WHAT PROGRESS THE 
BLACK RACE IS MAKING—read of its achievements in the 
Race News Columns of the Half-Century. The success that 


others have made, in spite of obstacles, will give you fresh 
courage. 


If you want to keep well, and keep your children strong and 
healthy read the articles that appear from time to time by 
Dr. Julian H. Lewis. 

NO COLORED MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD PUBLISHES 
BETTER FICTION THAN OURS. Our stories are always live, 
full of pep, down-to-date and written by Colored people, about 
Colored people, and for Colored people. 

ALL WOMEN ARE INTERESTED IN THE STYLES 
TO SUIT EVERYONE, sensible styles, freakish styles, modest 
styles,—styles to suit every pocketbook, and they are always 
three to six months ahead of everybody else’s styles. 


If you are in need of Legal advice, we can help you for we 
have one of the best Attorneys in the country on our staff. 


The circulation of this issue of the Half-Century is 47,000 
—a growth of which we are justly proud, but with which we 
are not satisfied. Neither should you be satisfied as long as 
there are thousands of people both black and white in the 
United States who do not read the Half-Century. There is no 
limit to the service which the Half-Century can render to our 
people through an increased circulation, and you should not be 
content until you have put forth your best effort to have 
others share the benefit and pleasure you derive from reading 
the Half-Century. _This you can easily do by showing the 
magazine to your friends and acquaintances both Colored and 
white with a request that they subscribe or, better still, show 
your interest by securing their subscriptions, $1.50 a year 
each, and sending it to us. We will also take pleasure in 
sending a sample copy to your friends. Send us their names 
and correct addresses and we will send them a copy of the 
magazine and also a letter stating that it was through your 
courtesy that we secured the name. 

Our offer to boys and girls has opened the doors of success 
to them. Instead of continually begging for money for clothes, 
books, and pleasures, many of them are earning $8.00 to 
$10.00 a week after school and on Saturday selling Half-Cen- 
tury Magazines and taking subscriptions. For every $1.50 


subscription sent us, the agent keeps 60 cents and sends us 
money order or stamps for 90 cents. 


FILL OUT THIS COUPON AND SEND IT TODAY. 
Gentlemen: 


Enclosed find $1.50 for one year’s subscription to the Half- 
Century Magazine. 
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N polite society we accept almost 

any gift graciously—a woman will 
smile her sweetest when she receives 
a pair of gloves that are not ogly three 
sizes too small but of an impossible 
shade of red when she never wears 
anything but blue. A man will accept 
gladly any token of good will from 
fair hands—even smokes; although he 
disagrees with everyone of his ac- 
quaintance concerning the brand of 
cigars that deserve the prize. But a 
little thought in the choosing of gifts 
will make your friends’ smiles come 
straight from the heart. 


On the whole, it is not the best pol- 
icy in the world to give to the middle- 
aged or the old members of your fam- 
ily or friends gifts that remind them 
of the fleeting years. A warm pair of 
slippers or a homely house gown will 
remind your grandfather that his best 
years are behind him. A toilet set 
containing a bottle of hair tonic will 
remind Aunt Jane that her hair is not 
as abundant as 1t was when she was 
twenty-two. 


Hand-made gifts are always more 
precious than those purchased ready- 
made in the shops. Men as well as 
women appreciate gifts that show that 
dainty hands labored earnestly to 
make them beautiful. Any of the ar- 
ticles shown here can be made with 
small expenditure of time and money 
and bring joy to the heart of the friend 
receiving it. 


would be suitable for a bride, 


filet and hand crocheted. 


to make them stand out in sharp relief. 


ties. 
around the top. 


be appreciated by any daughter of Eve, 


at the corners. 


For a Man For Milady 

Book ends Kodak 

oe Raincoat 
umidor 

Statuary Hair ornaments 

Pictures Bar pin 

Pedigreed dog Gloves 


Gold penknife 


Belt Buckle 

Coat hanger 

Photographs 

Typewriter 

Waste basket 

Bill fold 

Cigarette case 

Automobile 

Wrist watch 

Fisherman's outfit 

Pipe 

Hosiery 

Laundry bag 

Shoe wardrobe 

Ash Receiver 

Books 

Subscription to The 
Half Century 

Silk handkerchiefs 


Thermometer 
Inkstand 
Automobile 
Jewelry 
Waste basket 


Subscription to The 
Half Century 


Skating outfit 
Traveling bag 
Toilet articles 
Flowers 
Mules 

Ring 

Desk set 
Furniture 
Chinaware 
Silverware 
Lamp 


Candy 
Handkerchiefs 
Beaded bag 





Initialed pillow cases are beautiful when they are embroidered by hand. 
one shown (with the initial M) is of ye linen and the figures are padded heavily 


regardless of age. 


Bank account 


Subscription to The 
Half Century 

Slippers 

Camera 

Dolls 

Doll clothes 

Skatemobile 

Stationery 

Furs 

Necklace 

Painting outfit 

Sweater 

Sport suit 

Books 

Small chair 

Small golf set 

Laundry bag 

Writing desk 

Candy 


For Everybody 


Wardrobe trunk 
Thermos bottle 
Picture 
Magazine rack 
Calendar 


Subscription to a 
favorite magazine 

Language phone 

Blanket 

Nut cracker 








A pink satin boudoir cap (upper left), with dainty rosettes or ribbon and lace, 


Camisoles of colored satin are always acceptable, especially when the yoke is of 


The 


A flowered ribbon bag is handy to have when attending the opera, balls, or par- 
The one shown is of flowered blue silk and has the tiniest of blue silk ruffles 


The design on the towel shown (Upper right) is brought out by means of padded 
white embroidery and a darning stitch in coral red. The initial F is done in red. 

The designs on this towel (initial D) differ on the two ends and are done in rose. 
which makes a pretty contrast with the white linen of the towel. 

A white linen dresser scarf and pin cushion embroidered in Victory blue would 
The top and bottom of 
the pin cushion are held together by means of ribbons run through eyelets and tied 





WHAT I WOULD APPRECIATE FOR CHRISTMAS 


A canvass of a certain city to find out just what people appreciate most 
as gifts shows a variety of tastes and desires. We have compiled here a list 
of what the majority of the women like best, and what men like best as 
well as those considered most precious to little folks. Still another list shows 
the kind of gifts that are suitable for anyone. 


Fer a Little Girl For a Small Boy 


Bicycle 

Watch 

Military brush set 

Skis 

Scarf pin 

Sculptor’s set 

Boots 

Toys 

Subscription to The 
Half Century 

Moving picture set 

Bank account 

Small phonograph 

Child’s Morris 
chair 

Bow and arrow’ 

Dog 

Stockings 

Muffler 

Fur cap 

Handkerchiefs 


Opera glasses 
Harp 

Clock 

Piano 
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THE MOST APPROPRIATE GIFT 


FILET YOKE 
Material required: 2 balls No. 40 crochet cotton; 1 No. 11 hook. 
INSTRUCTIONS :—Chain 292 for the front of the yoke (size 40); make 96 
open meshes; 

2nd row:—16 om; 1 b; 14 om; 1 b; 16 om; 1 b; 16 om; 1 b; 16 om; turn. 

3rd row:—14 om; 1 b; 1 om; 1 b; 138 om; 1 b; 1 om; 1 b; 12 om; 1 b; 1 om; 1B; 
140m; 1 6; 1 om; 1 b; 14 om; turn 

4th row:—same as second row. 

5th row:—6 om; 2 b; 14 om; 2 b; 14 om; 2 b; 14 om; 2 b; 14 om; 2 b; 14 om; 2 
b; 14 om; 2 b; 6 om. 

6th row:—5 om; 4 b; 12 om; 4 b; 12 om; 4 b; 12 om; 4 b; 12 om; 4 b; 12 om; 
4b; 5 om. 

ith row:—3 om; 2 b; 1 om; 2b; 0 om; 2 b; 8 om; 2 b; 1 om; 2 b; 1 om; 2 b; 
8 om; 2 b; 1 om; 2 b; 1 om; 2 b; 8 om ; 2 b; 1 om; 2 b; 1 om; 2 b; 8 om; 
2b; 1 om; 2 b; 1 om; 2 b; 3 om. 

8th row:—2 om; 4 b; chain 7; 4 b; 6 om; 4 b; chain 7; 4 b; 6 om; 4 b; cheain 7; 
4b; 6 om; 4 b; chain 7; 4 6; 6 om; 4 b; chain 7; 4 b; 6 om; 4 b; chain 7; 
4 b; 2 om. 

9th row:—3 om; 2 b; chain 3; slip stitch into the 4th stitch of chain 7; chain 8; 
2 b; 8 om; 2 b; chain 3; slip stitch into the 4th stitch of chain 7; 2 b; repeat 
to the end of the row. 

10th row:—5 om; chain 3; slip stich into the 4th stitch of row 7; chain 3; 21 om; 
chain 3; slip stitch into the 4th chain of row 7; repeat to end of row. 

11th row:—3 om; 2 b; chain 3; slip stitch into the 4th stitch of chain 7; chain 3 
2 b; 8 om; repeat to the end of the row. 

12th row:—2 om; 4b; heain 3; slip stitch; chain 3; 4 b; 6 om; repeat to the end 
of the row. 

13th row:—3 om; 2b; 1 om; 2 6; 1 om; 8 om; repeat to end of the row. 

14th row:—5 om; 4 b; 12 om; repeat to the end of the row. 

15th row:—6 om; 2 b; 14 om; repeat to the end of the row. 

16th row:—15 om; 1 b; repeat to the end of the row. 

17th row:—13 om; 1 b; 1 om; 1 b; repeat to the end of the row. 

18th row:—15 om; 1 b; repeat to the end of the row. 

19th row:—96 om; repeat the pattern for the back, and shoulder straps. 


BEADING 


lst row:—2 treble crochet; chain 2; treble crochet in one space; chain 3; skip 2 
meshes and repeat. 

2nd row:—Fasten thread over chain of 3; make 1 treble crochet between the 4 
treble crochet of previous row; chain 3; 1 double crochet over the treble cro- 
chet just made; 1 treble crochet; chain 3; 1 double crochet over the last 
treble crochet; 1 treble crochet; 1 single crochet over chain of 3; repeat. 
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turn. 
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Just Like a Beehive 
Johnson: “I wouldn’t invest in that 
concern. They’ve got nothing.” 
Jackson: ‘Why, I’ve visited their 
plant and it’s a beehive of industry.” 
Johnson: “Well, go ahead if you 
want to get stung.” 


A New Kind of Balloon 
One day I gave my small brother a 
bunch of grapes. He took them to his 
mother and said: “Oh, mamma, look; 
I’ve got a lot of little balloons with 
bones in them.” 








Nothing But a Tail 
Little Johnnie just four years old, 
saw his first snake. It wiggled itself 
along and Johnnie ran to his mother: 
“Come quick, mamma, come quick; 
rnere’s a tail here and it wags without 
any dog being attached to it.” 





Wanted to Keep in Touch with 
Him 

The hotel patron had waited fully 
an hour for a very slow waiter to 
serve two courses. 

“Now, waiter,” he said, “can you 
bring me some tomato salad?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the waiter. 

“And,” continued the customer, 
“while you are away you might send 
me a postal card every now and then.” 





The Better Plan 

It was the dreamy hour after the 
Thanksgiving dinner, and the girls 
were talking in the hushed tones ap- 
propriate to the occasion. 

“T’ve just heard of a new charm to 
tell whether a man loves you, and, if 
so, who it is,” whispered Esther. 

“What is it?” queried Jane, absently 
fingering her new diamond ring. 

“Well, you take four or five chest- 
nuts, name each of them after some 
man you know, and then put them on 
the stove, and the first one that pops 
is the one that loves you.” 

“H’m,” said Jane, “I know a better 
way than that.” 

“Do you?” 

‘Yes, indeed. By my plan you take 
one particular man, place him on the 
sofa in the parlor, sit close to him with 
the light a little low, and look into his 
eyes. He'll pop, all right, and if he 
don’t you’ll know it’s time to get an- 
other man.” 





Just What He Wanted 

Clerk: “Now, see here, little boy, 
I can’t spend the whole day showing 
you penny toys. Do you want the 
world with a little red fence around it 
for a penny?” 

Little Boy: 
you?” 


“Let me see it, will 





A Week Argument Indeed 

Mr. Bradford was just telling his 
daughter why she should not marry 
young Johnson. 

“Why, hang it all, Grace, that fellow 
only earns fifteen dollars a week.” 

“Yes, dad,” pleaded Grace, “‘but the 
weeks fly by so quickly when you’re 
fond of each other.” 


If It’s Funny—Laugh 


A Real Artist 

Joe—“So your brother got a job as 

artist on a newspaper.” 

Jim—“Yes, sir, he draws the crosses 

on the pictures to show where the 
crime was committed.” 


Not So Old 

Mary had accompanied her aunt on 
a ride to a neighboring town and on 
her return she was telling her grand- 
mother of a man they met there who 
had treated them to ice cream. Grand- 
mother asked if it was a certain man, 
and Mary immediately replied, “O, no, 
grandma, he looked much newer than 
that.” 





Those Awful Geese 


A community of Japanese recently 
sent the following letter to an Ameri- 
can neighbor who keeps a flock of 
geese: 

Dear Sir: 

We have already twice written of 
your hateful geese. Your hateful geese 
ery with very unacceptable, unbeara- 
ble, uncommon, uncouth, unquiet and 
very loud voice. Your hateful geese 
ery from early morning and constantly. 
Your geese cry in ugly and stormy 
inanner. Whenever your hateful geese 
ery, our childs are afraid and troubled 
and trembled with wonder. “In that 
“onsequence the healthy of our childs 
is very injured. We all are awakened 
from very early morning and must 
heard of the voice of your uninterest- 
ing geese. Whenever your geese cry 
unquietly we all can think of no 
thought. Since you have brought the 
geese we all have no case to think 
thought except in the night. 

We and our childs are extraordi- 
narily injured material and abstract. 
Kill your hateful old geese! Kill your 
geese or carry away them to the dis- 
tant place and do to make us not to 
be injured by their hateful and un- 
vulet voice. If you do not to satisfy 
vur want we all shall injure you in 
return too. Your faithful, 

‘ALL NEIGHBORS. 


A Fine Things 


Mistress: “Look here, Annie, I can 
write my name in the dust on this 
piano.” 

Annie: “Ah, mum, there’s nothing 
like education, is there, mum?” 








Prolonging His Job 

A motorist touring in a western 
state was stalled in a deep mudhole. 
While making a vain attempt to get 
his car out a boy appeared with a 
team of horses. 

“Want me to haul you out, mister?” 

“How much do you want?” 

“Three dollars.” 

After a long and fruitless argument 
the boy pulled the car to dry land. 

After handing over the money the 
motorist said: “Do you haul many 
cars out in a day?” 

“T have pulled out twelve today.” 

“Do you work nights too?” 

“Sure, at night I haul the water for 
the mudhole, can’t afford to let it dry 
up, you know.” 





He Couldn’t Tell 
Applicant—“Can’t you help a poor 
man, sir; I need bread.” 
Philanthropist—“You ‘will have to 
be a little more explicit. Do you need 
bread or knead bread? Are you a beg- 
gar who loafs or a loafer who bags?” 


WANTED: A LEADER (Continued from Page 3.) 


As the Israelites suffered in Egypt 
until Moses led them into the Prom- 
ised Land, so will the Libranians of 
America suffer until a real leader 


comes forth to lead them out of the 
wilderness of doubt, despair, hatred 
and prejudice. 
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LIFT YOUR CORNS OUT 


Apply a drop of CORN-OUT to that old, 
sore corn and see how quickly it stops 
hurting. Within a short time you can lift the corn 
out. Good for removing callouses and hard skin on’ 
the bottom of the feet and heels. Removes corns 
from between the toes. 


PRICE, 25c 


At All Drug Stores or 


THE CORN-OUT 
REMEDY 
COMPANY 


Chicago, Ill. 











HYGIENIC PET BAKING POWDER 


For Cakes, Pastries, Biscuits, and ALL Particular Baking 





Service shows itself in 
use and we all purchase 
things to use them. You 
could never even guess 
the quality of Hygienic 
Pet Baking Powder un- 
til you have used it, 
and then the results 
will be so entirely 
satisfactory you 
will always have a 
can in your pantry. 
Some manufacturers 
draw very attractive 
pictures of their Bak- 
ing Powder and its pro- 


ducts, but—remember a 
painted biscuit may 
look more tempting 
than a real Ddiscuit— 
however, you would 
never buy the painted 
biscuit to serve for 
breakfast. 


The quality and service 
of any baking powder 
is determined by its 
leavening strength and 
Hygienic Pet Baking 
Powder has been man- 
ufactured primarily for 
leavening purposes. 





We comply with all pure food 
standards. 


For sale by reliable dealers. 
10 and 20 cents per can. 


OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 
CHICAGO 
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THE AUTO-BIOGRAPHY OF AN EX-COLORED MAN 


(Continued from Page 4.) 





different thing from the source of hard of blurred 
sounds it so generally is. I think this was due not 
entirely to natural artistic temperament, but largely 
to the fact that I did not begin to learn the piano 
by counting out exercises, but by trying to repro- 
duce the quaint songs which my mother used to sing, 
with all their pathetic turns and cadences. 


Even at a tender age, in playing, I helped to ex- 
press what I felt by some of the mannerisms which 
I afterwards observed in great performers; I had 
not copied them. I have often heard people speak 
of the mannerisms of musicians as affectations 
adopted for mere effect; in some cases this may be 
so; but a true artist can no more play upon the piano 
or violin without putting his whole body in accord 
with the emotions he is striving to express than a 
swallow can fly without being graceful. Often when 
playing I could not keep the tears which formed in 
my eyes from rolling down my cheeks. Sometimes 
at the end or even in the midst of a composition, as 
big a boy as I was, I would jump from the piano 
and throw myself sobbing into my mother’s arms. 
She, by her caresses and‘often her tears, only en- 
couraged these fits of sentimental hysteria. Of 
course, to countéract this tendency to temperamenta! 
excesses. I should have been out playing ball or 
swimming with other boys of my age; but my mother 
didn’t know that. There was only once when she was 
really firm with me, making me do what she con- 
sidered best; I did not want to return to school 
after the unpleasant episode which I have related, 
and she was inflexible. 


I began my third term, and the days ran along as 
I have already indicated. I had been promoted twice, 
and had managed each time to pull “Red” along with 
me. I think the teachers came to consider me the 
only hope of his ever getting through school, and J 
believe they secretly conspired with me to bring 
about the desired end. At any rate, I know it be- 
came easier in each succeeding examination for me 
not only to assist “Red,” but absolutely to do his 
work. It is strange how in some things honest peo- 
ple can be dishonest without the slightest compunc- 
tion. I knew boys at school who were too honorable 
to tell a fib even when one would have been just the 
right thing, but could not resist the temptation to 
assist or receive assistance in an examination. I have 
long considered it the highest proof of honesty in a 
man to hand his street-car fare to the conductor who 
had overlooked it. 


NE afternoon after school, during my third term, 

I rushed home in a great hurry to get my din- 
ner and go to my music teacher. I was never reluc- 
tant about going there, but on this particular after- 
noon I was impetuous. The reason of this was, I 
had been asked to play a violin solo at a concert 
given by the young people of the church, and on this 
afternoon we were to have our first rehearsal. At 
that time playing accompaniments was the onlv 
thing in music I did not enjoy; later this feeling 














SYNOPSIS. 


The Ex-Colored man’s baby days were spent in 
Georgia, his birthplace, but for reasons which she 
does not disclose to him for several years, his mother 
moves to Connecticut where they live during his 
school days. His mother. is a dressmaker and sup- 
ports herself and her boy by her work. The money 
she thus earns is supplemented by sums sent her 
by the boy’s father, a mysterious person of whom he 
knows nothing. When he reaches the age of nine 
he is sent to the public school. He believes himself 
to be white and associates with the white children 
almost exclusively giving no thought whatever to 
the Colored children in the school except “Shiny.” 
At the end of his second or third term in school he 
learns, through his teacher, that he is Colored. He 
hurries home and asks his mother if he is Colored, 
and she evades the question, but tells him that she 
is not white, and promises to tell him about his father 
some day. 


grew into positive dislike. I have never been a really 
good accompanist because my ideas of interpretation 
were always too strongly individual. I constantly 


THE BONDSMAN— 


“Don’t you sometimes bind your bargains when 
you make them?” 


“You’re right,” he confessed, mounting the steps.’ 


ND so with the blue bowl of the sky, all glorious 

with the blaze of a million worlds above them, 
they bound “their bargain” with a kiss, sweet with 
the virginity of the girl, guileless with the simple 
affection of the youth. 

“I was thinking that this would be highly appro- 
priate,” he apologized, “but such matters are out of 
my line.” 

“Oh, go to bed,” Joella pouted, letting herself into 
the house. 

The next morning at breakfast, Joe remarked that 
the elder Hamlin had advised him yesterday that 
Sidney would call the next day and give his decision 
as to the disposition of Blair’s case. “And he said 
that his report would be final,” Joe concluded gravely. 
“IT reckon that settles it. I’ve got it in writing from 
the old man that he washes his hands of the thing 
altogether.” 

“You say you’ve got it in writing?” Harvey asked 
eagerly. 

“Yes—why?” 

“Don’t worry, then,” he advised. 

‘I mean it, too. You won’t be bothered with any 
reports from Mr. Sidney Hamlin, for a long time. 
He’s gone to make his last report,” was Harvey’s 
delphic reply. 

And then Joella knew what Harvey meant when 
he spoke of the “bursting of another Mississippi 
bubble.” 

“Say, Mr. Blair, while we’re speaking of reports, 
Joella and myself have sort of agreed to report to 


forced my accelerandos and rubatos upon the soloist, 
often throwing the duet entirely out of gear. 
(Continued Next Month.) 


(Continued from Page 6.) 


the Justice of Peace for a settlement of interest to 
us. 

“So I know. She could hardly wait until she got 
in the house last night to tell me about it,” Joe . 
chuckled. “But she don’t think you’re such a fancy 
love-maker, though.” 

“No—you see,” Harvey drawled, “such things are 
not exactly in my line.” 

“He’s right, too, Dad. I think I did all the pro- 
posing. He merely stood by and took things as they 
were,” Joella laughed. 

“By the way,” Harvey exclaimed, “I’ve got four 
young friends over in Dahomey that I’d like to 
invite over when we have our little ceremonies.” 

“As many as you like, Harvey,” Joe replied. “The 
more the merrier, they say.” 


HAT week’s issue of the Bolivar Bulletin con- 

tained a lengthy account of “the unfortunate 
drowning” of Mr. Sidney Hamlin, the only son of 
Casper Hamlin. It seemed that he had gone for a 
walk in the neighborhood of the river—which was 
not unusual for him—and had unfortunately slipped 
and rolled into the water, sustaining a broken neck in 
the fall. That he had struggled manfully to pull 
himself ashore was shown by the tattered condition 
of his clothing. It was a great loss to the com- 
munity—he was a worthy scion of this old family. It 
is the general opinion that had he not broken his 
neck when he fell, he might possibly have saved him- 
self, as he was an expert swimmer. Some considera- 
tion of foul play might enter the case but for the 
fact that he had no known enemies. It is being de- 
bated by many as to whether or not Lew Kesler and 
Rufus Daugherty did not possibly meet death in 
some similar 


But the Mississippi river tells no tales. 
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made by these women, for it is said that the toquilla 
straw, from which these hats are made, grows better 
in the hot damp forests of Ecuador than any place 
in the world. These women sometimes get from 
seventy-five to one hundred dollars for a single hat. 
I stopped at one of the cottages and asked the 
weaver about her work. She told me that she had 
been at work on the hat she was making for about 
three months, and that it would take her several 
weeks longer too complete the task. She said that 
she could work on it only between midnight and 
seven o’clock in the morning because it is cool and 
damp then, and if the straw is worked in the heat 
of the day it will become brittle and possibly break. 
She showed me one hat that she had completed. It 
was woven so carefully, and was so light in weight 
and so soft that it could be folded into a package no 
larger than an ordinary watch. In a number of the 
towns Colored men and Indians are engaged in the 
preparation of toquilla straw for hats. 

Practically all the business of the country is car- 
ried on by Negroes or Indians—they do all the work 
on the vast plantations also, but are poorly paid. 
As a consequence they are constantly borrowing 
from their employers and always in debt. It is a law 
of the country that no employee can leave an em- 
ployer if he owes him money, and if he tries to es- 
cape, the expenses of sending the police after him 
are charged to his account. Consequently the la- 
borers on these plantations are but little better than 
slaves. 

Quito is the capital of Ecuador. It is a city of 
about eighty thousand inhabitants, situated high in 
the hills, with lofty mountains surrounding it, the 
great Chimborazo towering above them all. 

The railroad, if you can call it one, runs from 
Durant across the river from Guayaquil at the sea 
level, up to ten thousand feet on the Andes, and 
down to one thousand at Quito on the other side. It 
is so dangerous that they do not run at night, and we 


had to get off and stay in town until morning. Snow 
covers the tops of these mountains all the year, they 
are so high. It is a rare contrast and yet a beautiful 
sight to see estates enjoying all climates—the per- 
petual snow of the mountains, the temperate climate 
of the slopes where one sees potatoes, wheat, peaches 
and other temperate zone products, and a little far- 
ther down the fruits of the tropics—oranges, pine- 
apples, bananas and cocoanuts. The owner of such 
a plantation can have refreshments made from the 
snow and fruit taken from his own property. 


I made a brief visit to the Galapagos Islands, but 
did no work there for reasons already given. There 
is a population of about four hundred in this group 
of islands. Abemar, the largest of them, is about 
seventy miles long and fifteen miles wide, shaped 
something like a boot. It lies in the Pacific Ocean 
about six hundred miles west from Ecuador. This 
group of islands are very rich in mineral. About 
ninety years ago an enterprising Spaniard stocked 
up Abemar Island with animals of various kinds 
and even built a rude village with the inténtion of 
taking men there to export the various minerals to 
be found. However, before he had been able to 
carry out his plans, he turned the property over to 
his heir, who had all land and no money, and since 
the island is out of the path of all ships he could 
not handle the proposition without expendture of a 
great deal of monzy. For a number of years noth- 
ing was done on the island at all, the animals were 
allowed to run wild and they increased to an enor- 
mous number. At the time of my visit there were 
about seventy-five thousand head of wild cattle there 
besides horses, sheep, goats and dogs that had gone 
wild and lived upon the young calves. These dogs 
were so ferocious that they had to be killed off. 
My visit to the island under the circumstances, was 
necessarily brief, but not so brief that I could not 
see great possibilities for an enterprising group of 
men who don’t mind being isolated for a few years. 
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PAINTED PILGRIM 





i. was her own and she was going to enjoy 
every minute of the time. 


To say that she had dressed for the occasion is as’ 


useless as to say that a bridegroom brushes his hair 
on his wedding day. Fortunately Cecily was one of 
those lovely young ‘women who possess the knack of 
gracing the modes. This evening she’'was wearing a 
lovely tricotine in pistachio, silver brocaded with 
wispy bits of fly away tulle in sunrise rose and other 


vivid hues to set off the somber loveliness wf the 


creation. A tiny ‘corsage of purple orchids height- 
ened the effect. Undoubtedly she was the best 
groomed woman in the Tuxedo that evening. 


66 R—MISS MAITLAND,” Ferguson put in, dur- 

ing a change of course, “if you were the 
managing editor of a newspaper such as the Oracle, 
and you were about to write an editorial for the 
Christmas issue,—-this editorial being read by nearly 
a million souls, all fellow race men,—what would you 
write about?” 

“It is rather hard for me to place myself, even in 
imagination, in the place of such a distinguished 
person,” laughed Cecily, “but if I were in Mr. Norris’ 
place, I believe I’d write of Faith.” 

“A good subject, too. Had you considered it, 
Hugh?” 

“We ll—just what meaning do you give to faith, 
Miss Maitland?” 

“IT don’t know that I’ll be able to give you an aca- 
demic definition,” Cecily returned, “but I meant faith 
in our own selves. Nineteen-twenty stares us in the 
face—what will we do with it; what will it do with 
us? We must fortify ourselves with an abiding faith 
in our ability to handle this Reconstruction period 
fraught as it is with difficulties. We must have 
this same strong faith in the precedents that have 
been set for us and when we meet those conditions 
for which precedent sounds no warning, we must still 
have the faith that tells us-that we can if we will. 
And then, when the shoals are past, and the good 
ship Ethiopia has ‘weathered every rock,’ won't it be 
great to fling to the world the saying that I like to 
think of as our motto: ‘Tell ’em we're rising?” After 
all, only in faith shall we conquer!” 

Now, in matters relating to women, Hugh Norris 
was and always had been, a cynic. Always looking 
askance in their direction, he had regarded them as 
the one great dread uncertainty. He hitherto thought 
of all women who follow in the ragged trail of 
Thespius as being versed in powder, paint and puff 
and little if anything else. They knew men could 
never be doubted; that men knew them he stoutly 
denied. But this little winsome person just across the 
table was entirely different. 

Shaw «was right: you never can tell. 

“If everyone had the faith that is evident in you, 
then we, as a race, could minimize our difficulties,” 
Norris congratulated feebly. 

“But this is only recent. Heretofore, I’ve been— 
er—well, I might say indifferent, but that hardly ex- 
presses it. Instead of having faith, I actually hated 
the fate that made me ef the race that I am,” she 
confessed frankly. 

“I can’t believe it,” Ferguson pronounced. “Why, 
you seem to be dyed in the wool and pure in heart. 
What was the reason for this attitude?” 


“Would you really, truly like to know?” 
asked sincerely. 


“Certainly.” 
“Then I'll tell yu how it came about.” 


Ti waiter was bringing the demi-tasse then, 

so it was not until they had retired to the 
Washington Mezzanine that Cecily told these two big- 
hearted men about the difficulties that she had en- 
countered in early life. 

“My parents lived for four years in Muskogee,” 
said the girl, “they were very happy except for the 
fact that they had no children. 

“One day a dispute arose between a white dealer 
and a colored customer. Insulting abuse was used. 
The white attempted to brain the Negro with a meat 
cleaver—and failed. The Negro attempted to send 
every bit of dentistry in the white man’s mouth to the 
nethermost regions of his stomach—and well nigh 
Succeeded. After this affair, the entire white popula- 


Cecily 


tion was up in arms against the colored residents; 
frightful atrocities were inflicted on these innocents. 

“Then one night during the latter part of July, 
night riders attacked the little house in which my 
parents lived. They killed my father and told m;¢ 
mother she’d share a similar fate if she not leave ths 
vicinity within a week. 

“Accordingly my mother moved to the North into 
a section of the Northern Metropolis where families 
of moderate means resided. On Christmas of the 
same year I was born. The small sum of money my 
mother had received from the insurance company 
was soon gone and mother had to provide for her- 
self and me as best she could. 


66 S I grew older I began to show a marked 
aptitude for everything. Then the old wives 
tales began to fly back and forth. Women with 
tongues like two edged swords said that I was entirely 
too light to have been horn of parents as dark as 
mine,—they had seen my father’s picture. Of course 
some of the more credulous reasoned that there may 
have been some trace of a lighter stock from earlier 
forebears. My mother, however, never offered any 
explanation that would offset their suspicions. 

“Vile things these women said. The little kiddies 
at school were warned away from me by zealous par- 
ents. ‘She is a stranger to her own,’ they said. 

“My mother sensed the imposition and frankly ex- 
plained the events associated with my father’s death, 
but they,—who were her flesh and blood—laughed in 
her face; they said she lied. Women looked on in 
idle suspicion when mother and I went to church. 
Cold, bony shoulders met every overture on our part 


, to be friendly. 


“At first I had been merely hurt in feelings by the 
unpleasant gossip; then I grew embittered. The 
things that usually interest girls of the teen age did 
not appeal to me. I had taken lessons under Paul 
Manwaring, the eminent master of terpsichore, and it 
was not long before the crafy old theatrical han- 
agers began to barter with my mother for my ser- 
vices, but mother objected, and I was saved from the 
stage—for a while. 


66 O NE cold, gray day in October, mother fell ill. 

Overwork, the doctors said. But I knew— 
they who called her their own were killing her with 
their gossip. 

“Christmas morning mother called me to the bed- 
side. 

“*Cec’ly,’ she said, ‘I’m goin’ away.’ 

“*Not now, mumsy,’ I told her. 

“ Yes,’ came the feeble protest. ‘But I got you a 
Chris’mas presint. Today’s Chris’mas, y’u know.’ 

“*Thanks, mumsy,’ I murmured, ‘but mumsy’s got 
going to leave her little girl on Christmas—my birth- 
day too.’ 

“*Yes, Cec’ly. ‘I don’t want to-leave my li’l gel all 
alone, but th’ Masier’s callin’.’ 

“‘Oh, mumsy, please, please, please dont go,’ I 
cried. 

“But mother continued. ‘An’ Cec’ly, when I go, don’ 
make yo’ mumsy ’shamed o ’y’u. Don’ le’ me think 
that my li’l gel won’ be a woman. Don’ pay no ’ten- 
tion to th’ tongues o’ idle folks. Have faith in yo’re 
God an’ yo’re race. Every night pray to th’ Father 
to give y’u more faith—an’ then ev’rything ’ll come 
out aw right,’ she pleaded weakly. 

“But, mumsy, how can I, when they say that I’m 
half——’ 

“Cec’ly,’ mother pleaded feverishly. 

““Mumsy, don’t ask me to——’ 

“*Y’u promise, don’t y’u?’ 

“*Yes, mumsy, I promise,’ I said. 

““‘God bless yo’re stout li’l heart.’ 

“Mother took my hand in hers, kissed it and fon- 
dled it. I had promised to keep the faith. She knew 
I’d keep that promise,—she knew that the fires that 
had burned for ten thousand years in the hearts of 
her ancestors would burn ne less bright in her daugh- 
ter’s soul. She knew I'd strive to keep faith in my 
race and in my God. 

“My 1i’l gel’s promised,’ she ‘said weakly, ‘I know 
she’ll keep the faith—mamsy’s li’l lam’ ain’ goin’ to 
tell no lies—no she ain’t.’ 

“Then mother lay very still with a radiant smile 


on her face, and taking my hand in hers, she closed 
her eyes. I sat there at her bedside for hours, hold- 
ing her hand, grief stricken and sorrow mad. The 
hand had cooled but my feverish palms failed to no- 
tice the change. [inally I arose and unwrapped the 
present—Dunbars ‘Ode to Ethiopia.’ 


‘6¢6qQ'OR a while after mother’s death I stood off 


those men who came and suggested that I 
turn to the stage for a livelihood. But hunger broke 
my resolutions and the stage claimed me for its own. 
Rumors vague and insistent dogged me from city to 
city. Once in a while some-one down front would 
titter at my appearance, then I would go back to the 
dressing room and cry, cry, cry. With no one to 
whom I could go for sanctuary I could but rankle in 
bitter remorse. Should I do what others were doing 
with far less reason than my own—deny my heritage? 
But, the promise—— 

“But there was a change going on within me; 
slowly and imperceptibly I was experiencing an awek- 
ening from within. Then the demands of my man- 
agers carried me abroad; I toured all of the conti- 
nents and met with instant and lasting favor when- 
ever I went. In this applause I found satisfaction 
of an entirely new sort—they were not only praising 
my work, but more, they «were parising me as a Negro 
woman. 

“And not until I began to experience this latter 
feeling that I learned that happiness is not brought to 
us by chests of gold or silken garments or priceless 
jewels, but by the steady, eternal, balanced wings of 
faith. 

“Then came the Great War—the melting pot into 
which was being poured the worst and best of all 
people. 

“Two hundred thousand of my boys went across. 
I went too, as an entertainer. Probably some of them 
‘back there’ would say that this was a little thing, 
but then, it takes little things to make men and 
women really big. I sang and danced for these sturdy 
warriors. 

“Those boys, how nobly they acquitted themselves, 
‘My men never retire,’ the Colonel had congratulated. 
‘They go forward or they die’ 

“When I had seen the glory of their achievement, 
and with that first hand experience came faith and its 
twin attribute, Hope. I gelt that those boys were 
really my brothers; great hearted and big hearted, 
they knew no respite until the clouds had rolled awav! 

“Christmas had for many years been the saddest 
day of the year for me, but the holidays of 1918 
found me in Paris helping in whatever way I could. 
I gave a gorgeous banquet for those of the boys that 
were on leave in Paris. Privates and stevedores, 
captains and doughboys all revelled with me in these, 
the earliest of the post-war activities. I loved them 
all; and I gloried in the fact that I could still call my- 
self one of them, the chosen few. The sacred fires 
were burning in my very soul and mumsy knew her 
ll gel had kept the faith.” 


V. 

HE Christmas Oracle contained, in our humble 

ypinion, one of the most powerful sermons ever 
preached to our race. The editorial page, penned in 
its entirety by the managing editor, was written 
under the caption of a single word, FAITH, and was 
as forceful a message as was ever read by a waiting 
people. 

A glance at the society column of that issue would 
have told you that Miss Cecily Maitland, the talented 
little performer, was being entertained rather sump- 
tuously in Oakland during the holidays. Dame Ru- 
mor would have given you pleasing information that 
Miss Maitland and Mr. Norris were about to link 
themselves so firmly together that it would take at 
least six months at Reno and a California lawyer to 
break the chain, and those who knew Cecily Maitland 
best could tell you that she thought divorces were 
awful and considered it a crime to marry for any- 
thing but love. As for Hugh Norris, he seems to 
have suddenly lost interest in the Tuxedo and spends 
much of his time selecting suitable furnishings for a 
certain little house that he has recently purchased. 
He seems to have changed his mind about dying in 
the Old Soldiers’ Home. 

“A wise man changeth, but a——” 

We wonder. 
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SWEETS FOR CHRISTMAS 


By Leona Eld ridge Porter 


HE “sweet tooth” epidemic seems 

to attack both young and old at 
Christmas time. The first thought that 
comes to the housewife is that of a 
big candy bill or a depletion of her 
supply of sugar. Experiments have 
proven, however, that many delicious 
sweets can be prepared at small ex- 
pense and without using a great deal 
of sugar. Dried fruits, peaches, figs, 
apricots, prunes, raisins, currants— 
all form the foundation for delectable 
confections. After much time and la- 
bor has been consumed in the prepara- 
tion of confections, do not slack up and 
store improperly. Many bad results 
come from improper packing. When 
the candy is finisned it should be pack- 
ed carefully and uniformly in air tight 
boxes which have been lined with 
waxed paper, and stored in a cool, dry 
place. 


Stuffed Dates 
2 lbs. dates 
1-3 cupful black walnuts 
1-8 cupful pimento cheese 
1-8 teaspoonful salt 
Wash the dates in warm mater, dry 
them. Cut a slit in the sides and care- 
fully remove the stones. Fill the cav- 
ity with cheese and chopped walnut 
paste well blended with the salt. Firm- 
ly press the filled dates together and 
pack closely in a waxed paper line box. 


Orange Paste 

4 tablespoons gelatine 

2% cups sirup 

Juice of two large oranges 

Soak the gelatin in a cupful of water 

for eight minutes. Boil the sirup for 
five minutes, add the gelatin and cook 
slowly for twenty minutes, stirring oc- 
casionally. Then add the orange juice 
and pour the mixture in a pan which 
has been wet with cold water. Chill 
thoroughly and cut in cubes or bars. 
Grape or other fruit juice may be sub- 
stituted for orange juice. 


Cocoa Pie 

1 cup sugar 

2 level tablespoonfuls cornstarch 

3 teaspoons cocoa 

1 pinch salt 

1 cup milk 

Bake a pie crust on the bottom side 
of a pie tin, pricking thoroughly to 
prevent air bubbles. Make the filling 
by sifting the dry ingredients, adding 
the yolks of the eggs and the milk, and 
cooking all together in a double boiler 
until thick. Turn into the crust and 
allow to cook. Cover with meringue 
made with the whites of the eggs, beat- 
en stiffly with two tablespoonfuls su- 
gar. Brown delicately in a cool oven, 
baking long enough to set the meringue 
all through. 


Molasses Nut Squares 
2 cupfuls molasses 
4 teaspoonful baking soda. 
2 teaspoonfuls vinegar 
6 tablespoonfuls sour cream. 
Pour two cupfuls of molasses into a 
saucepan; add the baking soda, the 
vinegar and cream. Cook, stirring con- 
stantly, until the mixture forms a hard 
ball when dropped into cold water, or 
until the candy thermometer held , in 
the mixture registers 250 degrees Fahr- 
enheit. Beat until cool and pour it 
over a cupful of mixed nut meats in 
a greased pan. Make into neat squares 
when cool. 





Marshmallow Strawberries 


1 cup granulated sugar 

Y% cup water 

4 teaspoon cream tartar 

1 glass strawberry preserves 

Y% dozen marshmallows 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

2 egg whites 
Boil together the sugar, water and 
cream of tartar until the mixture 
reaches the soft ball stage; then add 
the strawberry which has been cut up 
and remove from the fire and add the 
marshmallows which have been cut into 
small pieces; add the vanilla. Cover 
and let it stand on the back of the 
stove for about five minutes or until 
the marshmallows are softened; then 
pour over the stiffly beaten whites of 
two eggs. Beat up until light and it 
begins to set, then drop from a spoon 
onto greased paper. A half nut meat 
can be pressed into the center of each, 
or they can be dropped in melted choco- 
late when cool. 


Nut Crisps 

2 cupfuls of mixed nuts or peanuts, 

lpound of sugar. 

Cover the bottom of a-well buttered 
pan thickly with two cupfuls of mixed 
nuts or peanuts. Melt one pound of 
sugar in a saucepan, stirring constant- 
ly to prevent burning, and keep the 
sugar from the sides of the pan. As 
soon as melted remove from the fire 
and pour over the nuts. It will quickly 
change to caramel if not removed from 
the first as soon as melted. When cold 
break into pieces. 


Christmas Stars 

14 cup corn sirup or honey 

2 tablespoons maple sugar 

4 tablespoons butter 

1 egg 

4 teaspoon lemon extract 

4 teaspoon vanilla extract 

1 cup oat flour 

2 cups white flour 

2 teaspoons baking powder 

Pour the corn syrup or honey into a 

bowl; add two tablespoonfuls om maple 
sugar and four tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter, and beat thoroughly with a wood- 
en spoon; add the egg well beaten; add 
the extract and then the flour which 
has been sifted with the baking powder. 
Knead lightly on a floured board, roll 
out to one-fourth inch in thickness and 
cut with a star shaped cooky cutte:, 
Lay on greased tins and bake in a mod- 
erate oven for twelve or fifteen min. 
utes. Decorate with candied cherries 
and white frosting. 
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THE PEOPLE'S FORUM 


The Hatf-Century Magazine will be pleased to publish the expressions of 


SETTLE THE GIFT QUESTION 


the readers on current topics that are of interest to the race. As but limited 
space can be given, writers are requested to confine their articles to 200 or 
300 words. Letters for this column must be signed with the name and address 
of the writer, as an evidence of good faith, However, publication of name will 
be omitted if requested. 

As this is an expression of our readers promiscuously, the Half-Century 
does not assume any of the responsibility for the ideas set forth. 


The Term “Libranian” 


THE PRISCILIA 
CONVERTIBLE 
BRACELET SET. 


All 11-Ligne or 38-0 size, 
“Arcala” and “Trinity” 
movements are non-mag- 





Tallahassee, Florida, 
Oct. 3ist, 1919. 
Gentlemen: 

I have just finished reading the edi- 
torial, “By What Name Shall the Race 
Be Known?” and I want to say that 
you couldn’t have done a better thing 
than to coin so splendid a term for 
the members of our race in America. 
If there was not.so much prejudice it 
would not be necessary to have a sep- 
arate term; we’d simply be called 
Americans like all other good citizens. 
I feel like fighting every time I hear 


in the past two decades, as soon as a 
storm signal is raised on the mainland 
people within a radius of fifty miles 
make preparations to take care of 
those who live in the flooded districts. 

Last week the danger signal went 
up and those on the mainland were 
informed that a storm was sweeping 
up from the south and that already 
Brownsville and Corpus Christi had 
suffered and there seemed little hope 
that Galveston would escape. 

Relief trains were sent here to take 
back those living in the danger zone. 
These trains when they reached here 


SILVER CIGARETTE CASE 


Silver case, gold lined, has gold holder for ten 
cigarettes. Price, $2.95. 


models furnished 
plete, only $11.50. 


netic, adjusted and high- 
ly finished 
Exposed pallets and wind 


throughout. 


wheels, of selected ruby 


jewels, 10 year gold fill- 


ed, plain polish hinge 


back cases, 10 year gold 
filled expansion and rib- 
bon bracelets. Extra thin 


com- 


yerries the term “nigger.” When it is used were put under heavy guard and no 
by a white person I know that he is Colored people were allowed to board 
prejudiced and when a Colored person the trains although one out of three Sent by mail or express, charges pre- 
ur uses the term I know that he has no_ in this city is Colored. A crowd of paid, on receipt of price. If on receipt you 
serves race pride. Colored people, many of them moth- do not find this to be the best value to be 
3 The subject has been discussed a ers with babies in their arms and had for the money, or if you are not 
great deal in late years but I don’t small children clutching their skirts, thoroughly satisfied, return to us at our 
H think my term offered yet is quite so huddled in ee wat the reliet expense, and we will cheerfully refund your 
water and full of meaning, or so euphonious as_ trains. The guards told them that they 
he mixture — the one you offer, “Libranian.” I would have to wait until all the white maehes 
4; then add | hope it will not be long before every people had reached safety before they i 
been cut up | member of the race will insist on be- could be taken across. I am quite 
and add the ing called a Libranian. - that : — yy ga _— in], 
een cut into © I have adopted the term and I am_ that crow at felt like strangling 
illa. Cover arging all of my friends to do the those guards and giving my people a THE CHICAGO WATCH AND JEWELRY CO. 
pack of the same. chance to be saved. 


tes or until 
tened; then 
n whites of 
light and it 
rom a spoon 
If nut meat 
iter of each, 


8 AD 


Yours very truly, 
Mrs. R. A. Jamison. 


Wants the Race to Stick Together 
Bristol, Tennessee, 


Nov. ist, 1919. 
The Half-Century Magazine, 


When the first train loaded with 
the whites had gone a half a mile or 
so, the storm swept it into the bay 
and most of those on board died or 
suffered injuries. It was a terrible 
accident and caused a great deal of 
suffering but these white people have 


nelted choco- Chicago. been so mean to us that I, for one, 
Dear Sirs: . didn’t shed a tear. 
I have been reading the magazine Respectfully yours, James F. Lee. 
for a long time and want to say that 
: or peanuts, I have been helped a great deal by the Sowing Seeds of Prejudice 


well buttered 
‘uls of mixed 


suggestions you have offered from 
time to time and also by the sugges- 
tions of other readers whose letters 


Chicago, Illinois, 
Nov. 2nd, 1919. 


ne pound of have been published in the “People’s Gentlemen: , 

ing constant- Forum.” A high class conservative I want to call your attention to 
nd keep the magazine like yours can do a lot of some seeds of prejudice that are con- 
the pan. As good by creating and spreading the stantly being sown in the minds of 


‘rom the fire 
t will quickly 
removed from 


right kind of sentiment. 
Down here we are trying to get up 
some kind of a co-operative or stick- 


the young by the white parents of this 
country. The other day I had occa- 
sion to purchase a book for a small 


5207 State Street 


CHICAGO 














|. When cold together movement to boost our own child and went to one of the most 
tradesmen, our own banking, insur- prominent stores in the city in search 
ance, real estate and business in gen- of same. I was directed to the “Juve- 
ars eral. We understand that something nile” section of the store where are 
honey similar is being done in other cities - to be found, books suitable for chil- 
sugar and we wish you would publish some- dren of the A, B, C age—three or 
thing on the subject and give it a four years old. Here I saw a long 
; boost as we are sure it has your en-_ shelf of books labeled “Nigger” books..- 
tract i dorsement. There were quite a number of books 
extract Sincerely yours, in this section, but one that caught 
John L. Defoe. my eye first was “Ten Little Nigger y , 
i i rofusely illustrated bis = —— "* y x _ 
Safety for Whites Only on see cee a children and inne eens in ahecunalea cn an Sane aeniaen saat ‘cucenne Sk ee ‘in. 
powder se Galveston, Texas t drawings, all of which were coat, all seams melted to- guaranteed storm proof. All ing. Rubber proofing be- 
- honey into a O 25th 1919 gre ae : ne ’ gether. Pure gum rubber seams cemented, belt all ewees Haine y Cotes 
fuls om maple ct. ’ ° labeled “nigger. coating on one side, Military around, or only in back. surface cloth is the fines 


onfuls of but- 
with a wood- 


Dear Editor: 
I’ve been living in this place for 
about fifteen years. 


Such books as these should not be 
sold in a civilized country. Certainly 


Bombazine cloth on_ the 
other. To be worn as a slip 
on coat with the tan side 


Sizes 34 to 46. 


UNE cacnseiecswtdvenene $14.75 


All 


ever used in raincoats. 
seams cemented and strapped. 
Nicely tailored and guaran- 


I came here from hould be kept from small chil-]| °Ut 204 as a storm coat with teed storm proof. Sizes 34 

: aten; add : they shou e kep d : 46. 
. _ twhich Alabama. I have seen all kinds of dren for the seeds of prejudice thus| Price fen. ns. $7.50 DA iain ee $14.50 
yaking powder. prejudice but nothing that made my sown in their fertile minds will yield No. 400—All wool oxford covert, box cont. 
I Ete eaemesnl gg cee age gg” taped. 258 geteomel sie peel. ee 
. thickness and ay. erhaps in some future day, 1 34 to 46. Well worth $25.00. Price. ..$23.50 

For the benefit of those who have qj d le instead of ; 
cooky cutter, - : iscouraged on every angle instead o 
beke in mod- (| ever visited the city of Galveston, cultivated, prejudice will die a natural BILUM, ROSENWALD & COHN 
r fifteen mim the city is situated on an island near-death. May we live to attend its ob- mueaceutnie eg cameos 
ndied cherries ly two miles from the mainland. As sequies. Yours very sincerely, _ a 


we have suffered greatly from floods 


Mrs. Alice Evans. 


CHICAGO 
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2305 
EFFECT—NOT EXPENSE 


DON’T WASTE MONEY BUYING EXPENSIVE JEWELRY 
IT MAY BE LOST OR STOLEN AT ANY TIME 


2102 





THE MOST CRITICAL EYE CANNOT DETECT THE DIF- 
FERENCE BETWEEN THESE SPLENDID REPRODUCTIONS 
AND GENUINE STONES. 


YOU CAN GET ALL THE BEAUTY OF THE FINEST PRE- 
CIOUS PRODUCTIONS AT A RIDICULOUSLY SMALL COST 


1255—Genuine Cameo lavaliere, goid filled.............-.000+- 
1405—Gold filled lavaliere, brilliant setting................-+.5- 
1265—Gold filled lavaliere, large stone setting, pearl drop, may be 


had in ruby, tourmaline and several other stones......... 1.50 
1392—Gold filled, genuine Cameo lavaliere.................0+- 2.50 
505—Beauty pins, gold top, per pair...........2eeeeeeeeeees -50 
4523—Platinum finished stick pin on sterling silver, aqua-marine 
or any other setting desired. ..........ccceesesccccoces 1.25 
4529—Sterling silver, platinum finished, men’s stick pin........ 1.00 
4507—Sterling silver, platinum finished, men’s stick pin........ 1.50 
4505—Sterling silver, platinum finished, men’s stick pin........ 2.00 
618—Beauty pins, gold top, per pair.............cececcccces -50 
175—Bar pin, gold top, set with brilliants.................... 1.00 
933—Bar pin, silver, platinum finish, set with brilliants........ 2.25 
1763—Bar pin, gold top, set with amethyst or any other stone de- 
re ENED en nes see wis en's wo 4a'e eens w6'S'= -50 
286—Bar pin, gold top, set with pearls and sapphires.......... -50 
8012—Bar pin, platinum finish on sterling silver, set with bril- 
Ps eck ehh bse e hee Wik PEs PULA ENS OAS RON 1.50 
ee ee eer eee eee eee eee -50 
2102—Gold ring, Tiffany setting, cluster of brilliants and a ruby 
yD IDE 5 son 50 cs wa 50 Kobe ese oO ss os 2.00 
960—Gold ring, Masonic or any other emblem desired.......... 1.50 
2245—Gold baby ring, set with brilliants...................2.6 -50 
2305—Dinner ring, set with three rubies and brilliants; may be 
ee ree 2.00 
Sent by mail or express, charges prepaid, on receipt of price. If you do 


not find this to be the best value to be had for the money or are not fully 
satisfied, return to us at our expense and we will cheerfully refund money. 


THE CHICAGO WATCH & JEWELRY CO. 
5207 S. STATE ST. DEPT. 412. 





Christmas Decorations 


HRISTMAS greens for decoration 

may be picked and packed away 
early and if kept in a cool place will 
be as bright and fresh on Christmas 
as when picked. Holly, ground pine, 
mistletoe and the various wild bright 
red berries that are to be found in 
the woods late in the fall may be 
packed in damp sawdust, sprinkled oc- 
casionally to keep them fresh and if 
they are kept in a cool, damp place 
they will be bright and unshriveled fer 
at least a month and sometimes longer. 
Small pine trees may be potted late in 
the fall and although they will not 
grow perceptibly, they will keep fine 
and green for Christmas decoration.— 
George Wilson, Lansing, Mich. 


Fresh Grapes in Winter 


There are several ways to keep fresh 
grapes for winter use. Probably one 
of the most popular ways is to clip off 
every grape that is not perfectly fresh 
and firm and pack them in clean saw- 
dust, packing in a cool place. Another 
good way is to place the stem of the 
trapes in a bottle of fresh water, keep- 
ing the grapes perfectly dry the mean- 
while. The grapes will absorb the wat- 
er through the stems and keep plump. 
\ less troublesome way to keep them, 
but one that is not so satisfactory for 
keeping them a long time, is to seal up 
the stems of the grapes with paraffin 
and wrap them in oiled paper to pre- 
vent the moisture from escaping. They 
should be packed between layers ot 
cotton batting, and kept in a cool place. 
—Lena V. Harris, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Keeping Citrous. Fruits 


Lemons in large quantities may be 
kept indefinitely if placed in a box of 
sand so that no two of them touch. 
Smaller quantities of lemons, however, 
may be kept quite satisfactorily if 
kept in a jar of clean water and sealed 
tightly. The water should be changed 
twice a week. This will keep the 
lemons plump and juicy. Grape fruit 
and oranges should be wrapped in tis- 
sue or oiled paper and placed on 
shelves or racks so that they do not 
touch. They should be gone over 
weekly and the softest used first.— 
Mary C. Owens, Hendersonville, Ky. 


Preserving Linens 


Table and other household linen 
should not be washed with «washing 
powders as its use will early cause a 
weakning of the threads, and eventual- 
ly a complete ruin of the articles 
washed in this way. Too much starch 
also is bad as it causes a bruise at the 
creases which will eventually result in 
a break in the fabric. Linen that is to 
be put away for a long time should have 
all the starch removed for two reasons; 
first, it causes them to become yellow, 
and second, it is apt to make them 
break or weaken all over on account of 
the stiffness. They should not be kept 
in a hot, dry place either, as the heat 
causes the threads to become brittle and 
finally to break. Creases should not be 
|put in linen with the iron because it 
has a serious effect on the fibre, caus- 
ing weaknes at the points creased. Al- 
ways iron linens twith the threads and 
never in a rotary or diagonal motion. 
In case of oval or circular cloths, see 
that the threads are at right angles 
with the board and iron with threads. 
‘—Mary I, Roberts, Savannah, III. 
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PIN MONEY HINTS 


AN EXCHANGE OF IDEAS 
Conducted by Helen Martin 


Pasting a New Paper on Pictures 


If you have occasion to paste a new 
paper backing on a picture, cut the 
paper the proper size, put it in water 
until it is quite wet, apply the paste to 
the frame, and then press the paper in 
place. When the paper dries it will 
shrink, stretching smooth—Mrs. G, 


Mantell, Galesburg, III. 


Grease Spots 


Grease spots on the wall paper can 
be removed by applying a paste of 
magnesia and «water. It is best to boil 
the water first and let it stand awhile 
before using. Allow the paste to dry 
on the spot, then carefully peel it off 
with a knife. Repeat if necessary.—M. 
P. Langston, Portland, Ore. 


Frozen Water Pipes 


Whenever you have occasion to 
thaw out a frozen pipe or draw the 
frost out of the ground, just lay a 
heap of lime on the earth or around 
the pipes and cover with heavy, old 
blankets. The heat from the lime will 
do the work.—S. Weems, Halifax, N. S. 


To Avoid Potato Stains 


Do not pare potatoes raw. Instead, 
wash them, cut into pieces of suitable 
size, and boil in their skins without 
salt. Drain, hold on a fork and pare 
as rapidly as possible. Then sprinkle 
with a little salt, shake over the fire a 
moment and serve. The thin outer 
skin strips off with great ease, leaving 
the valuable starchy outer layer of the 
potato. This method preserves the 
delicate flavor of baked potatoes, and 
evoids staining the hands.—Luisa 
Romero, Habana, Cuba. 


To Save Room 


Put the floor of the bottom step 
of the front stairs on hinges. This 
makes a splendid box for overshoes, 
rubhers, skates, etc.—Lily White, Far- 
go, N. D. 


A Cereal Hint 


Cereals that are cooked the night 
before, and reheated after thinning 
to the proper consistency will be 
found to go twice as far as when 
cooked just before serving.—Mrs. A. 
Fox, Anaconda, Mont. 


To Set Colors 


Light colors such as _ pink, blue, 
green, lavender, aniline red, and pur- 
ple should be soaked in alum water, 
two ounces to the tub; grays, blacks 
and dark blues should be soaked in 
strong salt water to set the colors. It 
is a good idea to rinse colored clothes 
in a bit of weak dye to keep the color 
from fading. Dye can be mixed in 
large quantities, and keep in readi- 
ness all the time. On wash day a little 
can be placed in a vessel just large 
enough to accommodate are article to 
be rinsed and thus save wasting the 
dye.—Mrs. E. V. Chinn, Evansville, 
Ind. 


To Skin Tomatoes Quickly 


Stick a fork into the tomato and 
hold for a minute over the gas flame. 
The skin will wrinkle up and peel off 
much easier than if it had been scald- 
ed with water.——L. Dean, Wichita, 
Kans. 
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FOR CHRISTMAS 


GIVE ONE OF THESE 


STANDARD BOOKS BY NEGRO AUTHORS 
Good Fiction---Science---Philosophy and Religion 


If It Is In Book Form, We Have It. 


EVERY COLORED MAN AND WOMAN SHOULD HAVE A FIRST HAND KNOWLEDGE OF THE LITER- 
ARY WORKS AND COMPOSITIONS OF THE MEN AND WOMEN OF HIS OWN RACE. BY BUYING SUCH 
WORKS YOU ENCOURAGE AND BRING TO THE FRONT, AUTHORS AND POETS OF OUR OWN FLESH 
AND BLOOD, WHOSE WORTH AND GENIUS MERIT YOUR ESTEEM AND CONSIDERATION. 


91.75 “LAWRENCE DUNBAR $1.75 


“Paul Lawrence Dunbar’s pertrayal of Negro life and emotions has immortalized this author. The 


sorrows, the joys, the struggles and attaimments, the wit and humor of the Negre were all within 
the grasp of this Peet of Poets and painted im a style with a depth of feeling and Pathes—classic.” 


The above is an excerpt from ene of the great international publications. 
You cannot afford to be without a copy of a Life and Works of Paul Lawrence Dunbar. 





Other Books You Should Have In Your Home 
or Library by Colored Authors. 


The Marrow of Tradition, Charles W. Chestnutt...- === $1.50 
The Heuse Behind the Cedars, Charles W. Chestnutt 1.50 
The Wife ef His Youth, Charles W. Chestnutt__..====sséid:*'s590 
The Conjure Woman, Charles W. Chestnutt__.===—=—=—s——————sé«i:'S5100 
Frederick Douglass, by Beoker T. Washingten......====—-1.50 
Souls ef Black Folk, W. E. DuBois... Céad 
Out of the House of Bondage, Kelly Miller a 


Include 10 cents for Postage 


THE PROGRESSIVE BOOK PUBLISHERS 


3519 State Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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RO-ZOL FOR BLEACHING AND TO CLEAR THE COMPLEXION OF ANY OBJECTIONABLE 


DFFECTS. A BRIFF NARRATIVE OF SOME OF THE MANY BENEFITS TO BE ENJOYED 


| O-ZOL offers a valuable service to those who are suffering trom facial blemishes. You will find 
4 | wothing that will eliminate liver splotches, pimples, tan, fre_xles and black-heads so satisfactorily. 
| Weigan especially recommend Ro-Zol to those who wish io remove dark rings and marks on the 
neck oe arms, caused by collars, furs, etc. Ro-Zol was the first preparation made expressly for 
bleaching. Our experiences have taught us which materials are most effective and in their usage would not 
cause injury to the skin. And it is this fact that has given Ro-Zo! u standard by which all other similar 
preparations might }.= judged. - Ro-Zol does not bleach by destroying the pigmentation or natural coloring 
agents of the skin. +t is received by the pigment and combines and harmonizes to produce a remarkably 
satisfactory, youthf::', wholesome and whitened complexion. The preparations that bleach by destroying 
the pigment are dangerous and should be carefully avoided. It is that particular sort of treatment that 
gives the skin a «cad marble-like appearance. You could not offer any of our patrons a substitute. 
Its users of yester: sy are its users of to-day. This evident populirity of Ro-Zol is due to the fact 
that we have kep. it up to the same high standard of quality and merit we had when it was first 
offered to the public. We have analysed and tested this article from every standpoint, consequently 
we can with certainty assure you, it contains nothing that can injure a delicate or sensitive skin. 
There is no substitute for RO-ZOL. Refuse to accept anything else. Can be purchased 

at any reliable drug store. 


THE OVERTON-HYGIENiC COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Write for Terms to Agents 
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